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A FOOTNOTE TO AN OLD STORY 


Remarks of 
ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL 
At the Annual Meeting of 
THE VIRGINIA HiIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
Held in the Old Hall of the House of Delegates 
Richmond, on December 9, 1942 


Mr. President 
Honored guests 
Fellow members of the Virginia Historical Society. 


The task to which I address myself tonight, under the mandate 
of our Executive Committee, is to endeavor to place before you 
what at best may be called a footnote to an old story—a story of 
events whose importance to the Colony of Virginia was very great. 
These modest submarginal comments will relate principally to the 
two chief actors in a drama, which although having Europe as its 
principal setting, yet embraced scenes in far off, newly-discovered 
lands lying “beyond the sunset and the baths of all the western 
stars.” 

I take you back to the period in which the London Company of 
Virginia during its brief existence of eighteen years, from 1606 to 
1624, appears as a pawn in the deadly game being played by those 
controlling the clashing foreign policies of many European states, 
but more especially, as concerns our backward glance, Spain and 
“Great Britain.” (This latter term began to enter into use following 
the accession of James VI of Scotland as James I of England, al- 
though formal union was still a century away. ) 
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It is of interest to consider here the relative strength of these 
two great political, economic, and religious rivals in the first years 
of the Seventeenth Century. 

The population of England and Wales was at that time perhaps 
three and a half million souls, compared with the approximate eight 
to nine millions inhabiting Spain. And England was a poor country, 
lacking profitable colonies, with a rich foreign commerce only com- 
ing into being, and with a small if enterprising navy. Vis-a-vis Spain 
it was a second-rate power. This is demonstrated by the historian 
S. R. Gardiner’s observation that James—at a given moment—was 
“especially gratified by being treated as an equal by the King of 
Spain”! And if English Sovereigns continued to call themselves 
Kings of France, this was a hollow pretense, entirely lacking in 
material base, and savoring of impertinence before the strength and 
growing powers and prestige of “all Gaul.” 


On the other hand Philip III of Spain claimed much territory 
in Europe under actual occupation by his troops as well as an over- 
lordship of Portugal. And in the matter of colonies those of Eng- 
land were as suggested pitifully unimportant, while Spain’s pos- 
sessions both in the eastern and the western world were so great 
that to her Sovereign with far greater truth than to any other might 
have been applied the familiar phrase of ruling lands on which the 
sun never set. Her caravels plowed the seven seas ; from 1521 under 
her great pro-consuls a Pactolian flood poured into Sevilla, the 
single port of entry maintained for foreign trade with the Colonies ; 
while her martial music was heard in continuous and unbroken 
strain around the globe. Yet, and despite these things, Spain was 
already on the down grade. Its armies had been consumed in the 
subjugation of and attempts to control the Netherlands, the expul- 
sions of Moor and of Jew had dealt a deathblow to its agriculture 
and trade, while raids on its seaborne commerce were each day 
making more and more apparent to an astonished world that Bri- 
tannia was beginning to rule the waves. Equally the victories of 
Henry IV had proved that Spain could not maintain a foothold in 
France; the defeat of Kinsale dashed its hopes in Ireland; while 
the bitter pill of acknowledging Dutch independence was swallowed 
in 1609. 


It was in these early years of the Seventeenth Century that the 
weak, timid and lazy Philip III, acting under the impulsion of his 
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KING JAMEs I 


From the original portrait by Franz Porbus (le Jeune) now in the possession 
of Lucius Wilmerding, Esq., New York City. Canvas 
measures inches. 
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long-time favorite, the Duke of Lerma, and yielding to the stern 
logic of defeats on sea and land may be said to have slowly moved 
toward a change in his international methods, certainly so far as 
these concerned England,—a change to pacific procedure. And this 
fitted in with the disposition of James I, who, immediately following 
his accession in 1603, showed every concern to end the war with 
Spain which he had inherited. Peace was accomplished in 1604. 

James I it may be remarked here was one of the world’s greatest 
appeasers; he was a sort of Seventeenth-Century Chamberlain ; 
but, for the time being, a reasonably successful one, since he kept 
his country from war. This temporary advantage arose, however, 
not through special capacity on his part, but lay in large measure 
in the fact that he was dealing with an antagonist whose strength 
was visibly declining with the passage of time, who seriously 
believed that public opinion in England could be ignored or flouted, 
as in Spain, and that the dynamic forces operating among peoples 
in England and elsewhere could be held back indefinitely by arti- 
ficially delayed diplomatic negotiations. Philip would have been a 
little more than human had he thought otherwise, for with the ar- 
rival of each diplomatic courier from Great Britain he was pre- 
sented with evidence of his Ambassador’s growing power at Court 
where this representative, as is now well known, controlled or in- 
fluenced over more than a decade the timid, pedantic, ridiculous 
James and his policies to an extent to which we can find no parallel 
in history. 

II 


With the foregoing by way of preface, I shall now attempt to 
trace, if in barest outline, the features of these two men,—James I, 
King of England and of Scotland, and Diego de Sarmiento, Am- 
bassador of His Catholic Majesty, Philip III, later to become better 
known as el Conde de Gondomar. Their lineaments, certainly those 
of the first, are without doubt already well known to each of you, 
and perhaps I can only refresh your memories concerning them. 


About ten years ago I visited Edinburg, and, of course, included 
Holyrood Palace in my itinerary. There, in that rather simple and 
unimpressive structure as compared to royal abodes farther south, 
I stood for a moment in the small closet called the “Supping Room,” 
where the dramatic scene culminating in the murder of Rizzio took 
place. It is so very small that one can hardly understand how there 
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was room for the principal actors,—the hot and angry armed men; 
the terrified Italian, who first crouched behind the table and then 
clung to the skirts of his Queen; Mary herself, blazing with out- 
raged pride and fury; Darnley, the weak and treacherous, using 
his privileges as a husband to hold her arms to her sides while the 
wretched victim was dragged from the room, to fall dead outside, 
although fatal blows had been doubtless given him in the royal 
presence. This tragedy occurred on the evening of March 9, 1566; 
just over three months thereafter Mary’s son James was born. 

Modern science is inclined to scoff at pretended pre-natal influ- 
ences, yet an examination of the character of this man lends cre- 
dence to the supposition that the tragedy preceding his birth pro- 
foundly affected James’s life and character. He could not bear even 
the sight of cold steel; he was timorous and suspicious, and labored 
always under the fear of being afraid or of being thought to be 
afraid. The very motto which he adopted,—“‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers”—Beati pacifici—is further evidence of this constitutional 
timidity. 

James’ education was a thorough one, the great scholar George 
Buchanan, assisted by several others, giving the boy a sound train- 
ing in the learning of the time, with emphasis on languages and 
theology. But the scholastic quality of his education while it helped 
to promote a taste for sound learning tended to make him a pedant. 
To Gardiner the adolescent James was “a precocious youth... 
inordinately vain of his intellectual acquirements and intolerant of 
opposition; but,” Gardiner continues, “he was possessed of con- 
siderable shrewdness and of a desire to act reasonably.” A singular 
full length portrait of the young sovereign is found in a report 
prepared for his mother who was then undergoing her long im- 
prisonment at Fotheringay Castle ; it is by one of her French agents, 
a certain Fontenay : 

“He is wonderfully clever, and for the rest, he is full of honour- 
able ambition, and has an excellent opinion of himself. Owing to 
the terrorism under which he has been brought up, he is timid with 
the great lords, and seldom ventures to contradict them; yet his 
especial anxiety is to be thought hardy and a man of courage... 
He dislikes dances and music and amorous talk, and curiosity of 
dress and courtly trivialities. .. He speaks, eats, dresses, and plays 
like a boor, and he is no better in the company of women. He is 
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never still for a moment, but walks perpetually up and down the 
room, and his gait is sprawling and awkward; his voice is loud 
and his words sententious. He prefers hunting to all other amuse- 
ments, and will be six hours together on horseback . . . His body 
is feeble, yet he is not delicate ; in a word, he is an old young man... 
He is prodigiously conceited, and he underrates other princes. He 
irritates his subjects by indiscreet and violent attachments. He is 
idle and careless, too easy, and too much given to pleasure, par- 
ticularly to the chase, leaving his affairs to be managed by Arran, 
Montrose, and his secretary . . . He told me that, whatever he 
seemed, he was aware of everything of consequence that was going 
on. He could afford to spend time in hunting, for that when he at- 
tended to business he could do more in an hour than others could 
do in a day.” 

Here a spirit of fairness impels me to give you a further and 
slightly more flattering portrait of the royal sitter, one drawn by a 
“brither Scot,’ David Hume: it is of the mature man. Here is his 
study : 

“In all history, it would be difficult to find a reign less illustrious, 
yet more unspotted and unblemished, than that of James in both 
kingdoms. 

“No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was ever 
so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny and flattery, 
of satire and panegyric: and the factions, which began in his time 
being still continued, have made his character be as much disputed 
to this day, as is commonly that of princes who are our contem- 
poraries. Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of ; but scarce any of them pure, or free from the contagion 
of the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on profusion, 
his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on pusillanimity, 
his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on light fancy and boyish 
fondness. While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own 
authority, he may perhaps be suspected, in a few of his actions, 
and still more of his pretensions, to have somewhat encroached on 
the liberties of his people: while he endeavoured, by an exact neu- 
trality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighbours, he was able 
to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. His capacity was 
considerable; but fitter to discourse on general maxims than to 
conduct an intricate business; his intentions were just; but more 
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adapted to the conduct of private life, than to the government of 
kingdoms. Awkward in his person and ungainly in his manners, 
he was ill qualified to command respect; partial and undiscerning 
in his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a 
feeble temper more than of a frail judgment: exposed to our ridi- 
cule from his vanity; but exempt from our hatred by his freedom 
from pride and arrogance. And upon the whole, it may be pro- 
nounced of his character, that all his qualities were sullied with 
weakness and embellished by humanity. Of political courage he 
certainly was destitute; and thence chiefly is derived the strong 
prejudice which prevails against his personal bravery : an inference, 
however, which must be owned, from general experience, to be ex- 
tremely fallacious.” 


Hume equally speaks of James’s moderation in causes tried be- 
fore certain of the courts, cites instances of his liberality, of his at- 
tention to the Navy, and refers also to the fact that Parliament 
acknowledged that he had allowed more freedom of debate than 
any of his predecessors! A somewhat left-handed compliment. And 
in the case of Sir Walter Raleigh that historian takes up the cudgels 
in defense of James, making himself an advocatus dei in contrast to 
the many advocati diaboli who have appeared on the other side. 

James was obsessed by a very natural desire to escape from the 
poverty and insecurity and relative cheapness of Scotland to the 
opulent English throne; and this led him, as has been remarked, 
to continual spiritual and moral compromises; his timorous care to 
do nothing to offend Elizabeth led in part to his base behavior in 
regard to the execution of his mother ; his equally foul conduct with 
regard to Raleigh, and his equivocal attitude in the French and 
Spanish marriage negotiations, all offer proof of this statement. 
His acceptance by England was really with the idea of escaping 
civil war; certainly he never won the respect or affection of his 
new subjects, for, to quote one writer, “His undignified personal 
appearance was against him, and so were his garrulity, his Scottish 
accent, his slovenliness and his toleration of disorders in his Court.” 


Still another obstacle which may be mentioned here as militating 
against James’s popularity with the English was his advent with a 
largely unworthy suite. Apropos of this Sir Walter Scott remarks: 
“The English agreed in nothing more unanimously than in cen- 
suring James on account of the beggarly rabble which not only 
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attended the King at his coming first out of Scotland, ‘but,’ says 
Osborne, ‘which, through his whole reign, like a fluent spring, were 
found still crossing the Tweed’.” Scott goes on to refer to the num- 
ber of proclamations issuing intended to curb the entry into Eng- 
land of this locust horde, of the fines and imprisonments awaiting 
violators, etc. One of these comminatory proclamations is calcu- 
lated to provoke Homeric laughter by its solemn statement that 
many of these suitors had come under the pretense of requiring 
payment of “auld debts due to them by the King,” which, it con- 
tinues with refreshing naiveté, “‘is of all kinds of importunity, most 
unpleasing to his Majesty’’! 

These newcomers by their impatience and persistence, allied to 
the easy nature of their master, were enabled to extort many favors, 
which could not but further provoke the envy of the English,—an 
envy which naturally attended them as strangers and ancient ene- 
mies. 

I am assured just here by a friend of antiquarian tastes, on what 
authority I do not know, that the familiar nursery rhyme “Hark, 
hark the dogs do bark” had its origin in the arrival of James in his 
new kingdom and the really motley appearance of some of his fol- 
lowers,—‘‘some in rags and some in tags and some in velvet gowns.” 
I am further tempted to give credence to the satire hidden behind 
the nursery rhyme by recalling that in Scott’s stirring novel “The 
Fortunes of Nigel” the young hero goes up to London to endeavor 
to recover from James a sum of money advanced to the latter at a 
crisis in his fortunes by Nigel’s father. And you will remember that 
it was heavy going to induce the King to sign the necessary order 
on his Treasurer! You will equally recall the great novelist’s de- 
scription of the King’s person, which moves the reader to a broad 
smile, if not “a horse laugh,’—(the latter phrase I might hesitate 
to use did I not also find it in the novel cited) —and this description 
is followed by an estimate of the King’s character which I think it 
worthwhile quoting : 


“The King’s dress was of green velvet, quilted so full as to be 
dagger-proof—which gave him the appearance of clumsy and un- 
gainly protuberance ; while its being buttoned awry, communicated 
to his figure an air of distortion. Over his green doublet he wore a 
sad-coloured nightgown, out of the pocket of which peeped his 
hunting-horn. His high-crowned grey hat lay on the floor, covered 
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with dust, but encircled by a carcanet of large balas rubies; and he 
wore a blue velvet nightcap, in the front of which was placed the 
plume of a heron, which had been struck down by a favourite hawk 
in some critical moment of the flight, in remembrance of which the 
King wore this highly honoured feather. 


“But such inconsistencies in dress and appointments were mere 
outward types of those which existed in the royal character; ren- 
dering it a subject of doubt amongst his contemporaries, and be- 
queathing it as a problem to future historians. He was deeply 
learned, without possessing useful knowledge; sagacious in many 
individual cases, without having real wisdom; fond of his power, 
and desirous to maintain and augment it, yet willing to resign the 
direction of that, and of himself, to the most unworthy favourites; 
a big and bold assertor of his rights in words, yet one who tamely 
saw them trampled on in deeds; a lover of negotiations, in which 
he was always outwitted ; and one who feared war, where conquest 
might have been easy. He was fond of his dignity, while he was 
perpetually degrading it by undue familiarity; capable of much 
public labour, yet often neglecting it for the meanest amusement ; 
a wit, though a pedant; and a scholar, though fond of the conver- 
sation of the ignorant and uneducated. Even his timidity of temper 
was not uniform; and there were moments of his life, and those 
critical, in which he showed the spirit of his ancestors. He was 
laborious in trifles and a trifler where serious labour was required ; 
devout in his sentiments, and yet too often profane in his language; 
just and beneficent by nature, he yet gave way to the iniquities and 
oppression of others. He was penurious respecting money which 
he had to give from his own hand, yet inconsiderately and unbound- 
edly profuse of that which he did not see. In a word, those good 
qualities which displayed themselves in particular cases and occa- 
sions, were not of a nature sufficiently firm and comprehensive to 
regulate his general conduct ; and, showing themselves as they occa- 
sionally did, only entitled James to the character bestowed on him 
by Sully—that he was the wisest fool in Christendom.” 


Another master story-teller has attempted the portrait of the 
king in his maturity and here is what William Harrison Ainsworth 
in his exciting novel “The Star Chamber,” has to say: 

“The monarch’s attire was excessively stiff and cumbrous, and 
this, while it added to the natural ungainliness of his person, pre- 
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vented all freedom of movement, especially on horseback. His 
doublet, which on the present occasion was of green velvet, con- 
siderably frayed,—for he was by no means particular about the 
newness of his apparel,—was padded and quilted so as to be dagger- 
proof; and his hose were stuffed in the same manner, and pre- 
posterously large about the hips. Then his ruff was triple-banded, 
and so stiffly starched, that the head was fixed immovably amidst 
its plaits. 

“Though not handsome, James’s features were thoughtful and 
intelligent, with a gleam of cunning in the eye, and an expression of 
sarcasm about the mouth, and they contained the type of the pe- 
culiar physiognomy that distinguished all his unfortunate line. His 
beard was of a yellowish-brown, and scantily covered his chin, and 
his thin moustaches were of a yet lighter hue. His hair was begin- 
ning to turn grey, but his complexion was ruddy and hale, proving 
that, but for his constant ebriety and indulgence in the pleasures of 
the table, he might have attained a good old age—if, indeed, his life 
was not unfairly abridged. His large eyes were for ever rolling 
about, and his tongue was too big for his mouth, causing him to 
sputter in utterance, besides giving him a disagreeable appearance 
when eating; while his legs were so weak, that he required support 
in walking. Notwithstanding these defects, and his general coarse- 
ness of manner, James was not without dignity, and could, when he 
chose, assume a right royal air and deportment. But these occasions 
were rare. As is well known, his pedantry and his pretensions to 
superior wisdom and discrimination procured him the title of the 
‘Scottish Solomon.’ His general character will be more fully de- 
veloped as we proceed ; and we shall show the perfidy and dissimula- 
tion which he practised in carrying out his schemes, and tried to 
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soften down under the plausible appellation of ‘king-craft’. 


III 


So much for the Sovereign. And now I turn to my second picture, 
—that of the Ambassador : 

In the summer of 1939, while a resident of Spain, I visited 
Galicia. This ancient province, once a kingdom, is some times 
called the Switzerland of Spain. It lies in the northwest of the 
peninsula, and because of its situation, hemmed in by mountains, it 
has been less affected than other provinces by influences coming 
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from east or south. It is a rude, but fertile land, and in its topography 
is like a mountainous rampart, set up by Nature to hold back the 
bold Atlantic. Those who think of Spain as in large measure a 
parched and arid land may find it hard to realize that Galicia is 
wetter than Devon. The hills are well-clothed with forests, the 
meadows are verdurous, and an observant Nineteenth Century 
traveler, Richard Ford, declares that the lower valleys are “perfect 
gardens of plenty and delight.” 

Not far from the historic port of Vigo I passed through an ob- 
scure village called Gondomar. Here, on All Saint’s Day, 1567, 
less than a year after the birth of Mary Stuart’s son, was born, of 
an ancient family of that region, Diego de Sarmiento. From time 
immemorial his ancestors had been adelantados, (or lord lieuten- 
ants) of Galicia. His father was Chief Magistrate of Granada and 
also Governor of the Canary Islands. Thus, if there is anything in 
heredity, he may be said to have been born to command. 

Galicians are hardy, seafaring folk and industrious farmers. They 
have never ranked high in the opinion of the proud Castilians, and 
when emigrating have often taken up the most menial occupations. 
The general attitude of the rest of Spain toward them is much like 
that of ancient Athenians towards Boeotians, and it is one of the 
ironies of history that the present Dictator of Spain is a Galician 
of the Galicians. 

The little town of Gondomar to which I have referred, lies in the 
basin of the Mifio river, and here in this pleasant region of rugged 
hills and falling torrents Diego’s youth was passed. In later years, 
when he had risen to highest honors and walked familiarly with 
kings, he never forgot his native town; and it was, as we observe, 
the name of his birthplace which he chose for his title. 

Gondomar, to call him by the name by which he is best known, 
was carefully educated, becoming a finished Latin scholar, and 
speaking various continental tongues. At some time in his life he 
acquired a fluent knowledge of English, something so necessary in 
his Anglican mission; in serious converse with James, however, he 
employed the classic tongue. And here an historian reminds us, the 
wily diplomatist purposely spoke faulty Latin, in order to give the 
Royal pedant the triumph of setting him right! 


We must now go back a little to the time of Gondomar’s first 
arrival in England, to which I made brief reference above. 
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The coming of an Ambassador at any time is news ; the coming of 
an Ambassador from such a great world power as Spain to such 
a second-rate country as England especially following the inter- 
mittent struggles which had gone on since Elizabeth’s time, must 
have profoundly stirred the English public. It even made an im- 
pression on a child,—that extraordinary Diarist, John Evelyn,— 
who sets down: “I do perfectly remember the great talk and stir 
about I] Conde Gondomar, now Ambassador from Spain”. Evelyn 
was then not four years old! 


But, as I have previously emphasized, my observations are only 
a footnote to larger affairs and I have no idea of pursuing, or of 
drawing you into, the intricacies of court intrigue in which 
Gondomar had such an active part, but rather to attempt to sketch 
the man. 


Such portraits are to be found in the history and in the literature 
of the times. A familiar pictorial attempt to portray him is an en- 
graving from a portrait by the great Velasquez which with slight 
changes appears in various contemporary works. All reveal him to 
us as a man of middle height, with dark mustache and beard, and 
close-cropped, scanty hair above a very wide forehead, with deep 
set dark eyes, a large, firm rather sardonic mouth. But the popular 
conception of him as “the Spanish Machiavelli” appearing in the 
title of one engraving must be taken into account, and doubtless ex- 
plains why English artists have by a few added strokes endowed his 
features with a Mephistophelean expression, which seemed to them 
in keeping with his baleful diplomacy. 


Pen portraits are equally abundant. To H. A. L. Fisher he is a 
“finished and seductive ambassador”; Gardiner refers to Gondo- 
mar’s making “himself master of James’s irresolution by a mixture 
of firmness and compliment.” To our own historian Charles Camp- 
bell he is “crafty” and “malign”; Alexander Brown quotes with 
apparent approval a remark of Granger’s “that perhaps there never 
was a man who had so much art as Gondomar, with so little appear- 
ance of it.” He had evidently taken for his device the familiar Latin 
phrase, more properly applicable to literature, ars est celare artem. 

Gondomar’s influence at White Hall and at St. James’s Palace is 
vouched for by J. R. Green who declares he was “all powerful at the 
English Court”. John Fiske invests him with a magical charm, re- 
marking that while “Gondomar was mightily mistaken in the Eng- 
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lish people, he was not mistaken in their king . . . Gondomar 
completely fascinated him,—so that for the next ten years one had 
but to shake that Spanish match before him and he would follow, 
whatever might betide. The official policy of England was thus often 
made distasteful to Englishmen, and the sentiment of loyalty to the 
sovereign was impaired.” 

In Ainsworth’s “Star Chamber”, to which I have already alluded, 
the young hero of that novel is depicted as in danger of becoming 
one of that powerful group in England in the pay of the Spanish 
crown and euphoniously called “pensioners”. He meets Gondomar, 
and circumstances force him to seek the Ambassador’s protection. 
Here is the somewhat pleasing picture of Gondomar, at least of his 
physique, which Ainsworth draws for us: 

“In stature the Ambassador was rather short, being somewhat 
under the ordinary standard ; but his figure was admirably propor- 
tioned, and was displayed to the greatest advantage by his rich 
habiliments. His doublet was of sea-green satin, embroidered with 
silver and black, with rich open sleeves, and his Spanish cloak was 
of velvet of the same colour, and similarly embroidered. His hose 
were of tawny silk, and the plumes in his bonnet, black striped with 
white. 

“He ... bore at his side a genuine blade of Toledo, with a 
handle of rarest workmanship. Round his throat he wore a large 
triple ruff, edged with pointed lace. His face was oval in shape, his 
complexion of a rich olive hue, his eyes large, dark, and keen, his 
features singularly handsome, and his looks penetrating. His hair 
was raven black, cut short and removed from the forehead.” 

It will not be overlooked that we are now in that period which 
might be called the heyday of political pamphleteers. In the Seven- 
teenth Century these reached their apogee in Milton’s “Areopagi- 
tica” and in the devastating tract “Killing No Murder” which advo- 
cated the assassination of Cromwell. 

One of these diatribes is ascribed to that great book lover and 
antiquarian, Sir Robert Cotton. This was not actually published 
until 1659 but doubtless circulated in manuscript during Cotton’s 
lifetime. It is entitled “A Choice Narrative of Count Gondomar’s 
Transactions During His Embassy in England, . . . By a Person 
of Honour,” and is a terrific attack on this diplomatist, his Sov- 
ereign, and their policies. The author of the Preface of this post- 
humous work recalls to his readers that: 
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“Gondomar is yet fresh in memory of many men, who knew him 
when he lay leiger here from the King of Spain; and I never heard 
or read of any Embassadour that acted his part with more dexterity 
for his master’s glory and advantage than he did, for however he had 
to deal with a very wise Prince (as he says) yet like another 
Mercury he could soon with his facetious words and gestures pipe 
King James asleep, and did sometimes take hold of the helm himself, 
and was very near to have run the ship aground, or to have split her 
upon the rocks, the influence of his ill aspect, and eclipsing the sun- 
beams, is hardly over unto this present age.” 

But that overwhelming majority opinion in England who were 
opposed to King James’s policies, an element that embraced impor- 
tant folk at Court as well as the sturdy independent thinkers in and 
out of Parliament not content with pamphlets, sought in other ways 
to rally the general public to their side,—and the dramatists became 
their propagandists. 

The outstanding contemporary work of politico-dramatic char- 
acter which has come down to us is Middleton’s biting comedy “A 
Game of Chesse”. This, according to Swinburne, is “the only work 
of English poetry which may be properly called Aristophanic.” 
Here Gondomar is made to play the sinister role of the Black Knight 
of its Chess Board in the game between the White House of Eng- 
land and the Black House of Spain. The Sovereigns of the two 
countries, the young Prince of Wales, Buckingham, and others, 
appear on the stage, and, of course, the comedy ends with the utter 
discomfiture of the Black House. A characteristic remark placed 
in the mouth of Gondomar as the Black Knight is: 

“In the most fortunate angle of the world 

The Court hath held the city by the horns 

Whilst I have milked her.” 
But the days of a free press were still far off, and when Gondomar, 
very properly, complained to the King, Manager and Actors were 
brought before the Privy Council, and are reported to have been 
fined and imprisoned. 

IV 


To such a group of booklovers as yourselves, it is a pleasure to 
turn now from controversial subjects, from “old, unhappy, far-off 
things”, and to recall to you that Sarmiento is of the great fellow- 
ship of booklovers, of the clan of Richard de Bury, and that from a 
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fairly early age he began the formation of a private library which 
he hoped would be superior to any in Spain in quality and in the 
number of items. To this end he had agents in principal cities, who 
not alone purchased old volumes but those that had just come out, 
on the theory doubtless, that the way to acquire first editions is to 
assist at their birth. His enthusiasm as a bibliophile seems to have 
increased with the years to a point where it became a veritable 
passion. During his residence in London he acquired hundreds of 
volumes in various languages that were ultimately sent to his house 
in Valladolid, and in letters of instruction to his librarian he desig- 
nated even the very cases in which volumes were to be placed, the 
character of the binding, which according to the quality of the work 
would be luxurious or plain, carefully segregating the treasures of 
Plantin from equally precious tomes of the Elzevirs, or the Aldines, 
and in all this revealing a finished taste in booklore. 

I perhaps run ahead of my story in mentioning that when 
Gondomar returned to Spain in 1618, having passed through 
Flanders and France by express order of his Sovereign, he brought 
with him a large quantity of books and manuscripts,—the rarest 
and finest obtainable. The Council of the Inquisition learning of 
this gave a general order to all its agents in the Kingdom that on 
arrival of these books and manuscripts, etc. they should be sent to 
Madrid in order to be examined by competent persons. The impli- 
cation is that, as in other cases, volumes and manuscripts which 
were considered contrary to the one true Faith would be burnt by 
the Holy Office. 


Any temptation which may have assailed me to feel smug and 
complacent in the thought of our present day broadmindedness and 
tolerance in Virginia in contemplating this restrictive activity of 
the authorities of the Inquisition is roundly snubbed, discouraged, 
overcome, by recalling that when the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia met in 1938 a manuscript entitled 
“Alcohol in Moderation and Excess” prepared by its order and by 
scientists of its own choosing, was submitted, and later printed. 
Learning of this the prohibition organizations of the State succeeded 
in obtaining action by the General Assembly providing that all 
printed copies of this scientific study be burned. Fortunately for 
the cause of sanity and freedom, the work was immediately pub- 
lished as a commercial undertaking. “If it be a sin to covet honor,— 
for Virginia,—then I am the most offending soul alive”; and a 
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consideration of the foregoing makes me ashamed, and equally 
makes me wonder if we have greatly progressed in tolerance in the 
more than three hundred years elapsing since the Inquisition issued 
its repressive order. 

Poor Sarmiento suffered all the pains of the book lover who 
through separation from his precious volumes or for other reasons 
is seized with fear as to their fate. And in one of his letters to his 
agents he instructs him to inform certain importunate book bor- 
rowers that he himself had carried away the keys to the presses 
containing his works, and that there could be no lending ; he further 
orders the custodian not to permit any one of the certain persons 
named even to see the library! (I wonder if this reference, written 
in a far off time, to the perils of exposing precious volumes even to 
the gaze of the profane does not strike a responsive chord in the 
breast of some of those within sound of my voice!) 

You will naturally be interested to know what became of 
Gondomar’s precious library. It appears to have been held more or 
less intact until 1785, when his descendant, the Marques de Malpica 
following what the Spanish historian Gayangos calls either “an 
insinuation or a command” from King Carlos IV, ceded it to him, 
to be incorporated into what was called the Private Library of His 
Majesty. Gayangos adds that there it was guarded with a prudence 
and secrecy not entirely in keeping with the dignity of a great King, 
and certainly not in the interest of science or the promotion of 
historical studies. 

Gondomar was a copious letter writer, and fragments of his 
private correspondence are to be found in various public and pri- 
vate libraries of Madrid and Spain in general. Five of these epistles, 
which may be described as politico-literary in substance were 
printed and published in a very limited edition in Madrid some 
years ago and this edition was immediately exhausted. The text of 
these I have been able to examine. And from them I have drawn 
largely in what I have said above. An early letter which describes 
the Ambassador’s arrival in England and the cordial welcome given 
him by the King and Queen, as well as by local and national au- 
thorities from the very moment of his landing, has a smack of 
modernity and familiarity, while his correspondence as a whole is 
an interesting revelation of the manners and customs of the time, 
quite apart from their interest for the student of events of the 
period. 
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I must now make at least passing reference to an event which in 
tragic, in dramatic quality perhaps exceeds anything occurring in 
James’s checkered reign, certainly if we measure it by the obloauy 
which it has cast upon that monarch and to an extent upon Gondo- 
mar. I refer to the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


As already suggested, David Hume is perhaps the only serious 
historian who has attempted to defend the King in this base and 
bloody business. As you will recall it grew out of Raleigh’s ill-fated 
Guiana expedition, and throughout this affair James ran true to 
form. In the face of the legitimate, the natural protests of Gondomar 
against the sending of this expedition, the royal actor adopted the 
characteristic trick of permitting Raleigh to sail and at the same 
time of communicating to Gondomar every detail of the proposed 
voyage! The adventure was thus doomed to failure, and when Ra- 
leigh returned, ill in body and spirit, the King dared not, in view 
of his own duplicity, bring him to trial on a charge of warring 
against Spain, as Gondomar vehemently urged, but yielding to the 
latter’s goading sent him to the block under the baseless decree of 
condemnation issuing fifteen years previously. 


One of his biographers points out that Raleigh had been during 
his whole life “an intensely unpopular man.” But his hounding to 
the scaffold by a foreign agent changed everything, and in the opin- 
ion of the man in the streets he died a martyr to Spain. This insist- 
ence on the death penalty for Raleigh was perhaps the greatest error 
in Gondomar’s diplomatic career. “It is worse than a crime; it is a 
political blunder,”’ exclaimed the arch-knave, Fouché, the morning 
following the execution by his master of the Duc d’Enghien. The 
remark applies with even greater force to Raleigh’s judicial murder. 


Thus death came to “that Knight who was Spain’s scourge and 
terror, and Gondomar’s Triumph; whom the whole Nation pitied, 
and several Princes interceded for; Queen Elizabeth’s Favorite, 
and her Successor’s Sacrifice. A Person of so much Worth and so 
great Interest that King James would not execute him without an 
Apology.” 

Nothing so became Raleigh’s life as his farewell to it, and it is 
a relieving act of admiration to quote here his great Apostrophe to 
Death: 
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Sir WALTER RALIEGH 


From the original portrait by Marcus Gheeraerts now in the possession of 
Preston Davie, Esq., New York City. Canvas measures 3234x24% inches. 
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“O eloquent, just, and mightie Death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast perswaded; what none hath dared, thou hast done; and 
whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the 
world and despised. Thou hast drawne together all the farre 
stretched greatnesse, all the pride, crueltie, and ambition of man, 
and covered it all over with these two narrow words, Hic jacet!” 

I venture to lighten the gloomy picture I have just drawn by two 
little asides, 

The first relates a conversation between James and his well- 
known Jester,—Archie Armstrong,—concerning the secret and, 
as it was thought, hazardous visit of Prince Charles into Spain, 
to meet the young Infanta, when he was accompanied by the gor- 
geous Buckingham. “I must change caps with your Majesty,” 
Archie said. “Why ?” asked the King. ““Why, who sent the Prince 
into Spain?” replied Archie. “But supposing,” countered James, 
“that the Prince should come safely back again.” “In that case,” 
replied the Jester, “I will take my cap from my head and send it 
to the King of Spain.” 

The other is to call to your mind that James’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth, “a tempestuous petticoat,” who became through her marriage 
the ill-fated Queen of Bohemia,—‘the Winter Queen,” as she was 
called,—inspired the gallant and courtly verses of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, himself an Ambassador, which begin and end with the fa- 
miliar lines : 

“You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the Moon shall rise? .. . 


“So when my Mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen, 
Tell me, if she were not design’d 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind?” 


VI 


Here I conclude my attempt to sketch for you the two principal 
actors in a great drama, with briefest reference to others whose lives 
their actions affected. 
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The protagonist is James, the King, destined to rule England for 
twenty-four years, to be one of the last asserters of the “King-can- 
do-no-wrong” theory, and to plant seeds which would later ger- 
minate in the civil wars and in the death of his beloved son. A bloody 
continental back scene to much of this was the Thirty Years War, in 
which James was fain to be a mediator, while other roles were 
played in his alternate attempts to promote or to discourage the 
Spanish marriage, with the intermittent negotiations which finally 
led to the marriage of Prince Charles to the daughter of Henry IV 
of France as a pendant thereto; and in his efforts to silence or curb 
Parliament with the corresponding ebb and flow of Royal or Parlia- 
mentary power and prestige. 

The second figure is that of the supple Spaniard, the accomplished 
courtier, the finished diplomatist, whose residence in England em- 
braced almost half the span of James’s reign, and who, as Am- 
bassador, through sheer skill and ability and vigor of personality, 
was to profoundly affect England’s foreign policy over many years, 
and whose labors incidentally contributed to the dissolution of the 
Virginia Company. 

I hope I do not seem dogmatic in making this latter assertion, 
(although I am obliged to emphasize it, since it provides the raison 
d’étre of my paper). I am well aware that qualified historians, who 
have examined original records and who write with an authority 
and knowledge to which I can lay no claim, if inclined to give full 
credit to Gondomar’s influence over James in his general conduct of 
Britain’s foreign affairs, yet minimize or ignore them where the 
fate of the Virginia Company is involved. Craven in his scholarly 
work on the Dissolution of the Virginia Company makes but fleet- 
ing allusion to this Ambassador and refers to his alleged attempt to 
destroy the Company. 

Against the implication of this I dare to suggest a weighing of 
John Fiske’s declaration that “From the very outset the planting of 
Virginia had been watched with wrath and chagrin by the Spanish 
Court”; and Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury remarks that “the attitude 
of the King toward the company was much influenced by his desire 
for marriage relations with Spanish royalty’. Consideration of the 
foregoing, allied to a fairly wide reading of the history of the con- 
duct of Spain’s political affairs in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, suggests that the existence of a British Colony in North 
America was viewed with a jaundiced eye by Gondomar’s master ; 
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equally the importance of having such a colony, if it must be, depend 
directly from a Sovereign inclined to absolutism, and who could be 
influenced in directions favorable to Spain, is evident. And the 
fact that in the bosom of the Company in question the seeds of an 
independent spirit were beginning to germinate certainly operated 
to facilitate the foreign agent’s task in seeking to annihilate it. 


VII 


And now, before closing may I ask your further patience if I say 
a brief word concerning the intercourse of Sovereign States: 


After all, relations between tribal families and communities and 
peoples are as old as time. And coming down the years it is easy to 
see that the trip of Joseph’s brethren to Egypt was essentially an 
important economic mission which subsequently afiected the his- 
tory of a great empire. The visit of Sheba’s queen to Solomon was 
of politico-commercial character, quite aside from any romantic 
consequences which the present Ethiopian Imperial dynasty may 
ascribe to this famous royal visit! Again, and equally as illustrative, 
the fact that the brilliant and unstable Alcibiades was the Consul 
in Athens of Sparta, (the Prussia of its day,) is significant. 

And, as we all know, at a very early time the sacredness of the 
person of heralds and of hostages had become established by custom, 
persisting in essence until the Hun of today brushed aside all such 
self-imposed restrictions whose effect had been to mitigate or soften 
barbarous impulses and to facilitate the working out of the fine 
art of human intercourse. These violations reached their nadir in 
the treatment by the Japanese of our diplomatic representatives. 
Equally swept aside except in barest measure by the Axis powers 
was diplomatic immunity,—immunity from the criminal and civil 
jurisdiction of the country of a diplomatist’s sojourn, which op- 
erated to prevent his being impeded in the fulfilment of his duties 
through suit or arrest or punishment by the law of that country. 


Another of these vanishing privileges was something adhering 
to the highest class of diplomatic representatives, and known as 
“the representative capacity, of ambassadors”. This representative 
capacity implies that the Ambassador stands for or represents the 
person of his sovereign or other head of the State. It flows from 
this that he may solicit at any time an interview with the king or 
chief magistrate of the country to which he is accredited. The enor- 
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mous importance of such a privilege, one sanctioned by years of in- 
ternational usage, is apparent when quasi-absolute monarchs such 
as James or Philip were in question. The distinction between an 
Ambassador and a Minister has, with the passage of time, lost much 
of its importance, although it is true that ambassadorial rank is of 
far greater prestige; for it is easily seen that were our Ambassa- 
dor at London, for example, to insist on an audience with the 
King, (something which could with reason be denied him were he 
a Minister), the cause in hand would not be greatly advanced. The 
King would without doubt inform his visitor that he reigned but 
did not govern, that his Foreign Affairs were in the hands of his 
Foreign Minister, and would certainly suggest to the Ambassador, 
that he take up the matter in question directly with the Foreign 
Office. 

But, and to repeat, the situation was entirely different in former 
times, certainly at the beginning of the Seventeenth Century. And, 
as has been indicated, Gondomar was, through his privileged status, 
enabled to gain ready access to the King, and thus obtain a complete 
ascendency over him. 

All that my remarks have suggested of the miserable, sordid and 
base diplomacy inspiring the courts of London and Madrid,— 
which were but reflections of what was then understood throughout 
Europe as La haute Diplomatie,—brings me to the declaration of 
what is perhaps after all the only worth while point in my causerie. 
Namely, that the ideal toward which we should strive in the rela- 
tions of sovereign states is to make them approximate if not equal 
those principles which govern the conduct of men of honor who 
maintain friendly relations the one with the other. And a grievance, 
a deep grievance I harbor against Hitler and all his works, leaving 
aside his other iniquities, is the moral wound which he has dealt to 
such intercourse. 

In the voyage of Gulliver to the land of the horses, the ferocious 
satirist turns from his lashing of political parties and philosophers 
and others to the castigation of all mankind. And in that land, as 
is related, the superior equine beings who peopled it had no word 
to express a falsehood; untruth they could only describe, as “the 
thing which is not.” I hope I do not sound chauvinistic if I dare to 
assert here that a characteristic of our past Virginia civilization, 
one which I hope is not lost, was a high standard of honor,—that 
chastity of honor which Edmund Burke reminds us feels dishonor 
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like a wound. Moral standards in governmental relations have been 
flouted if not shattered, in recent years. We must—I do not say go 
back—but we must go forward in an insistence on honesty and fair 
dealing in such relations. With all its glaring defects a free press 
has done much to moralize international affairs,—but it can do 
more. And progress was being made until the advent of Bismarckian 
methods which were the forerunners of the moral bankruptcy into 
which Hitler and his satellites plunged his own and other Axis 
powers. 

Writing more than a century ago Samuel Taylor Coleridge in a 
discussion of international intercourse pleaded for a high standard 
in such matters and set as essential qualifications for a diplomatist 
(something equally applicable to a Secretary of State or Foreign 
Minister) : “An honest and bold heart, a love for his country and 
the Ten Commandments”—How differently would history be writ- 
ten could this ideal be made to prevail. 

(I would like to recall here that in more than three decades of 
Service under our Government, I have never directly or indirectly 
been requested or ordered to take any step not in consonance with 
the loftiest standards of honor.) 

I am anxious, in anything I have said, to suggest nothing foolish 
or impracticable, for I believe firmly in the truth of another of 
Burke’s dicta that a virtue that is not practical is spurious. What 
I want to urge in private life, in business and professional relations, 
and in affairs of governments, is the pursuit of Truth and Free- 
dom and their handmaiden virtues, They dance elusively before 
us in “a fugitive and gracious light’; and while they have not 
been a leaven of tranquility in the world, they yet point to an 
international, as to a national life, aiming at true Fellowship. 
And this ideal we may attain if we faint not. 
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AN APPEAL TO OUR FELLOW-MEMBERS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of our Society 
it was decided that in the next issue of the Magazine there should 
be published a brief statement relating to our present financial con- 
dition, and that at the same time an appeal be made to Annual 
Members to enlarge their memberships by entering one of the 
other classes set forth below: 

As you may be perhaps aware our Society at present embraces 
less than 1300 members. These are divided into four classes: 

Life Members, who pay one hundred dollars, once and for all; 

Sustaining Members, who pay fifty dollars each year ; 

Supporting Members, who pay twenty-five dollars a year; and 

Annual Members, who pay five dollars per year. In this latter 
class are the great majority (993). But inasmuch as the four quar- 
terly issues of the Magazine cost between two and three dollars, and 
since the chief source of revenue of the Society is from Annual 
Dues, it is manifest that revenue from this source is inadequate. 
From the endowment fund, which has been accumulated with ex- 
treme difficulty over recent years, there is an annual income of 
approximately eighteen hundred dollars. The total budget of the 
Society is approximately six thousand dollars. 

In these circumstances, and if the Society is to fill its important 
mission, it becomes necessary to find means to increase its revenue. 

It would be superfluous to remind you that now, as never before, 
it is essential that we keep in mind the struggles under which our 
present liberties have been acquired, and it is not too much to say 
that the present war is being waged in order to secure the preserva- 
tion and enlargement of those liberties. 

Your Executive Committee therefore asks of each member a 
careful reading of this appeal in the hope that present Annual 
Members may be disposed to join one of the higher classes. By 
this means we would be able to increase our Society’s revenues 
which are now pitifully limited. 


Will you not give this your favorable consideration? 


aa ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL 

EpMUND RANDOLPH WILLIAMS 
xecutive Committee: ALexanper H. SAnps 


(Payments to the Society are deductible in determining Federal income taxes.) 
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FOOTNOTES ON SOME XVII CENTURY VIRGINIANS 
By FRaNcIs BurTON HARRISON 


II. 
“THE SILVER FALCON” 


Writing of the voyage in 1619 of the Silver Falcon, a pinnace 
of Dover, the late Alexander Brown (First Republic in America, 
pp 297-8) stated : “I do not know that this ship went to Virginia, but 
I think it did ; the voyage was for private trading, and there was not 
apt to be any further record about it unless it “got into court.” 

In due course, the Silver Falcon did indeed, as Dr. Brown sur- 
mised, get into court. That fact is the excuse for this footnote. 

The owner of the ship was Edward, eleventh Baron Zouch, a 
member of the Virginia Company of London and one of the most 
eager of those adventurers for trade and settlement of Virginia.’ 

Lord Zouch might well have been included by Mr. Shane Leslie 
in his Studies in Sublime Failure? From that day in the fifteen- 
seventies when young Lord Zouch, sadly addicted to revelry, left 
Cambridge without a degree, until the time of his death in 1625, his 
whole career was one long series of failures. 

His one unconditional success in life does but little credit to his 
memory. He was one of the bench of peers who passed sentence of 
death on Mary, Queen of Scots, thus ringing down the, curtain on 
“the most moving tragedy in human history”. 

In the eyes of the historian, his must momentous failure was in 
1605, when with his cousin Sir John Zouch he tried to found the 
first settlement in Virginia. After waiting for a year for clearance 
papers for the little fleet they had assembled, their expedition was 
side-tracked in favor of the now historic voyage of Captain Chris- 
topher Newport fitted out by the new King’s Council of Virginia, 
the forerunner of the Virginia Company of London. 


1See Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1574-1660, on Dec. 27, 1617. “Lord 
Zouch having adventured 100 1. with De La Warr in his present intended voy- 
age to Virginia, the latter agrees to pay all expenses for the transportation of 
seven men, and for their subsistence; one-third profits of their labour to be 
sent to England for the use of Lord Zouch”. 

*Mr. Leslie does include a famous figure of recent times, head of that family 
which had revived the barony of Zouch—this was “George Nathaniel Curzon, 
a most superior person”. 
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It is unnecessary to review here the public career of Lord Zouch. 
With a few touches, his character and disposition become apparent. 
As was customary in his day, this noble lord occupied a series of 
important offices for which he was unfitted. He filled them with un- 
dignified postures. When, in 1602, he became Lord President of 
Wales’, John Chamberlain wrote: “The Lord Zouch plays rex 
in Wales and takes upon him comme un milord d’ Angleterre both 
with the Counsaill and justices, as also with the poor Welchmen, 
whom they say he punishes extremely for pewtry.’”* 


In 1592, on a special embassy to King James VI of Scotland, he 
established a lasting friendship with that monarch. The mere fact 
that six years earlier at Fotheringay Castle this Ambassador had 
voted to have James’ mother beheaded did not affect the King. 
James showed as little feeling at the execution of his mother as 
he was afterwards to show upon the death of his eldest son, Henry, 
Prince of Wales. 


The purpose of Lord Zouch’s embassy was to voice Elizabeth’s 
protest against the extension of Spanish influence in the Northern 
Kingdom. She was at war with Spain, while James was not. The 
Ambassador was then, as always, ardently anti-Spanish. In this 
mission he showed so much zeal that he was thought to have ex- 
ceeded his instructions. So far as James was concerned, this was 
‘quite all right.’ The King did not care personally for Spaniards, but 
spent his entire life in patting them on the back so that they should 
not bite him. His main object was to gain the throne of England, and 
thus escape from the Scots. The violence of the highland nobles 
terrified him. Every time he thought of his narrow escape at 
Gowrie, he trembled. Every time the Presbyterian elders rebuked 
him and that was almost daily, the King shuddered. All that he 


3Curiously enough, his ancestor, Alan de la Zouche, the Baron Zouche who 
died in 1270 had filled much the same office. The Dict. Nat. Biog. says of him 
“Zouch boasted that Wales was nearly all reduced to obedience to the English 
laws, but his high-handed acts provoked royal interference and censure.” 


*As Lord President of Wales, Edward, Lord Zouch, expended much time and 
energy in a quarrel over precedence with the Lord Chief Justice, Sir John 
Popham (Dict. Nat. Biog.) 

In 1575 he had quarreled with Roger, second Baron North and both peers 
were summoned before the privy council and bound over to keep the peace. 
(A. Brown, Genesis). 

In Gardiner’s History of England, ii, 145 when the empty treasury was en- 
trusted in 1612 to a list of high-sounding names, including Lord Zouch, the 
writer comments that “their names were not likely to inspire confidence in their 
skill xx they served to fill up the list.” 
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really wanted was to get away somewhere so that he could be happy 
and very rich. Withal, he seldom showed any ill-temper in public, 
except when catching a false quantity in a latin address. 


When James finally crossed the border as King of England, he 
was so filled with joy that he scattered titles and offices among his 
new subjects like a reveller throwing confetti at the carnival. He 
placed Lord Zouch upon his privy council. 


In England, James continued his policy of appeasement towards 
the Spaniards. He put Sir Walter Raleigh in the Tower largely be- 
cause of that worthy’s incurable habit of singeing the beard of the 
King of Spain. On June 25, 1605 the war with Spain which had 
been going on for twenty years came to an end. Peace was signed 
at Valladolid. This treaty was interpreted by the English as giving 
them a free hand to occupy Virginia. The Spanish thought other- 
wise, though their concern was chiefly strategic; no mines of gold 
or silver had as yet been discovered in that naked country. 

The bold sea-dogs of England became restless. They were now 
deprived of their agreeable and profitable occupation of sacking 
the Spanish galleons and plundering the rich towns along the 
Spanish Main. These Englishmen, in terms of today, were tough; 
they were very ‘hard-bitten’ and liked being ‘far-flung’. Some of 
their energy was soon invested in a struggle with the Dutch over 
the fabulous wealth of the East Indies. Others sought profit and 
excitement in Virginia, North and South. 


On July 19, 1605, less than a month after the treaty of peace 
with Spain had been signed, the government of King James was 
perturbed by the first of a series of incidents which might provoke 
new troubles with Spain. Captain George Weymouth “of Cocking- 
ton in the County of Devonshire, gent” had only just returned from 
a voyage to North Virginia with several indians as trophies. At 
once he found a new backer in the person of the “Right Worshipful 
Sir John Zouch of Codnor, in the County of Darbye, Knight.” They 
agreed in writing upon a voyage to establish a plantation in Vir- 
ginia for which purpose at least two ships were to be provided by 
Sir John Zouch complete with two hundred men, armed, provisioned 
and equipped. Sir John was to command the expedition, and 
Weymouth to be his second. (Neill’s Virginia Vestusta, p. 1.) 


This Sir John Zouch was both cousin and brother-in-law to 
Edward, Lord Zouch, who had married his sister. An earlier Sir 
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John Zouch, his father, had in his day been a comrade in arms of 
Sir Walter Raleigh in the campaigns in Ireland. It is quite possible 
that Raleigh inspired this proposed settlement in Virginia. It is 
probable that Edward, Lord Zouch, was the main backer of the 
enterprise but at that moment it might have been considered in- 
discreet to use the name of a member of the Privy Council. If the 
Spaniards were displeased it would have embarrassed King James. 


The complications of this situation were mirrored in a letter 
of August 13, 1606, written at Gravesend by the Lord Admiral 
Nottingham to his ‘very loving friend’ Sir Thomas Crompton, 
Knight, Judge of the Admirality. (Va. Hist. Mag. XIX, 195). 


“Sir I have bene much labored to give Sir John Zouch leave to 
passe away with his shippes in his intended voyage for Virginia, 
whome for some private reasons known to myself I have thought 
good to staye. And now being satisfied in some things whereof I 
stood before jelous, I am content to geve him power to passe, so 
that my Lord Zouche will become bound in a bond of a thousand 
pounds, uppon this condicion that Sr John Zouch shall not in the 
whole discourse of his voyage comitt any act ether prejudicial to 
the State of England or dishonorable to the peace and amitie w’ch 
his Majestie hath now with forrain Princes: Thus having delivered 
unto you my pleasure herein I pray you to hasten his dispatching 
according to these direccions. And so I rest your very good friend 


Nottingham.” 


Lord Zouch promptly put up the required bond for £1000. As he 
was always short of money,° this must have caused him to wince. 

By this time, it was too late for the Zouches.* Other and more 
powerful forces had been working to the same purpose during the 
year during which Sir John Zouch’s application for clearance had 
been under consideration. Meanwhile the King had set up a “Coun- 
cil for Virginia”, and to them the great enterprise was entrusted. 


5Lord Zouch spent a good many years living on the continent or on 
Guernsey because his income did not suffice for his style of life in England. 
The long-suffering steward of his estates was the father of Thomas Ran- 
dolph the poet and dramatist; by another marriage he was grandfather of the 
first William Randolph in Virginia. See the article on Lord Zouch in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 
oe or the three successive Sir John Zouches of Codnor Castle, see the interest- 
g article by Mr. McHenry Howard in the Virginia Historical Magazine 
XXL 200-201. It is quite natural to find the third Sir John Zouch trying to de- 
velop an iron foundry in Virginia in 1635. At Codnor Castle, their ancestral 
home in Derbyshire, there had always been an iron industry which even today 
is one of the largest and best known in the United Kingdom. For many a 
year, Codnor Castle itself has been a mere ruin. 
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Towards the end of December, 1606, the Sarah Constant, the 
Goodspeed and the Discovery weighed anchor at London. They 
sailed forth from the Downs to found a new nation across the 
Atlantic. This historic honor was not for the Zouches. 

Our story now skips over the events of the next thirteen years. 
After a series of extreme disasters under the pall of which the 
settlers in Virginia had more than once decided to abandon the 
colony, matters had by 1619 taken a turn for the better. John Rolfe 
had introduced there the culture of Braziiian sweet-scented tobacco, 
and the young colony had at last begun to pay its way. 

In order to keep the welcome profits in their own hands, the 
ruling spirits in the Virginia Company of London had set up a 
“Megazine”’. This not only fixed the price at which tobacco could 
be shipped from Virginia, but also opened a Company Store at 
Jamestown, in charge of a Cape [head]-Merchant to furnish needed 
supplies to the Colonists at prices entirely pleasing to the promoters. 

The Magazine was organized by the most powerful insiders of 
the Virginia Company of London, who called themselves the “Ad- 
venturers of the Mezagine”. They were headed by Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir John Wostenkolme and the redoubtable Alderman 
Johnson. 

At once, enterprising spirits both in England and Virginia be- 
gan to advocate “free trade.” 

In Virginia, the fight against the monopoly was led by the 
robustious Captain John Martin, who was always a thorn in the 
flesh of those who managed the colony. He had recently obtained 
a patent of land at Martin Brandon on the James which gave him 
powers similar to those of a lord of the manor in England. He was 
practically independent of the government in Virginia, except in 
times of war. The best-known incident of his fight against the 
powers in control occurred in the summer of 1619, when the first 
House of Burgesses met at Jamestown. They rejected the two 
burgesses sent from Martin Brandon in spite of a clause in their 
“Great Charter” which expressly provided for the election of 
burgesses from “particular [private] plantations”, Captain Martin 
was himself summoned before the Burgesses and met with a de- 
mand to surrender his independent patent. He refused and defied 
them. 


But this story is more directly concerned with the struggle 
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against the Company Magazine. The first Chapter centers around 
the Ship Edwin, which belonged in part to Captain John Bargrave 
of Sittingbourne, Kent, who had secured in 1617 through Captain 
John Martin a legitimate license for free trade in Virginia, granted 
by the Virginia Company of London. The Commander of this ship 
was Captain George Bargrave, a brother of the part-owner, and the 
man who married Dorcas, the daughter of Captain Martin. 

The Edwin was held during 1618 for nearly nine months at 
Jamestown awaiting clearance papers for the voyage back te Lon- 
don. The Governor explained that he had received at least ten letters 
from the managers of the Magazine in London. Finally the Edwin 
was cleared by what seems to have been a compromise. Her cargo 
homeward-bound was divided nearly two-thirds for the tobacco of 
the Magazine, and the balance for Captain John Martin and his 
friends. Upon arrival in London, the farmers of the customs of 
whom Sir John Wostenholme was the Chief seized the 3100 pounds 
of tobacco which were the Bargrave-Martin share. They demanded 
duty on this on the pretext that Bargrave was not a member of the 
Virginia Company! It took him so long to prove his membership 
that meanwhile the Magazine ship arrived from Virginia with a 
very large shipment of tobacco. Thereupon the market, which had 
been eight shillings a pound for tobacco fell nearly three shillings. 


The gross impropriety of “Mr. Customer” Wostenholme, who 
was also a ring-leader in the Magazine in thus playing both ends 
against the middle seems to have passed unnoticed by all except 
Captain Bargrave. 


Shortly after this Secretary John Rolfe wrote from Virginia. “If 
you grant more such commissions for general trade as you have to 
Captain Martin, you will overthrow your magazine.” 

Deputy Governor Argall, in his report of June 1618 to the Coun- 
cil for Virginia in London told them he was glad to be free from 
the Magazine business and leave it to the Cape-Merchant: “You 
wont be overburdened with tobacco nor any other comodity ; be- 
cause you fix low prices for tobacco and high prices for ye goods 
* * * you have wholly discouraged them” (First Republic, p. 279). 


In the course of the next few years the magazine had become so 
odious both to the planters in Virginia and to all the London mer- 
chants except the insiders that it helped to overthrow the powerful 
“Merchants party” in the Virginia Company of London. When they 
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fell, they pulled down with them the pillars of the temple. Soon, 
the Virginia Charter was revoked and King James resumed per- 
sonal government in Virginia. Captain John Martin and Captain 
Bargrave were in at the death of the Charter. 

But the magazine theory of all the profits on both ends was far 
too fascinating to be overlooked by London Merchants of later 
generations. The leading merchants at the end of that century in 
the trade with Virginia were Messrs. Perry and Lane. They and 
their imitators laid the foundations in Virginia of a discontent 
which was one of the grievances leading finally to the American 
Revolution. 

The return voyage of the Edwin in 1618 and the difficulties of 
the Bargrave-Martin syndicate were not without effect upon the 
plans of a small group of adventurers at Dover who were at that 
time fitting out the Silver Falcon for private trading with Vir- 
ginia. As has been noted, this pinnace belonged to Edward, Lord 
Zouch, now Warden of the Cinque Ports and Constable of Dover 
Castle.’ He and his associates were bent upon a little free trade with 
Virginia. The experiences of Bargrave and Martin with the ad- 
venture in the Edwin caused Lord Zouch and his partners “fu- 
riously to think”. Lord Zouch had originally intended to give com- 
mand of the Silver Falcon to Captain Bargrave himself (Calendar 
of State Papers, Colonial). But not so now! 

The principal adventurers for the voyage of the Silver Falcon 
were Captain Andrews and Jacob Brames a merchant of Sandwich 


_ 'The circumstances attending the appointment of Lord Zouch to the very 
important office of Warden of the Cinque Ports in 1615, and of his final sur- 
render of the post under considerable tension in 1624 are not entirely lacking 
in humorous aspects. Mr. S. R. Gardiner in his History of England, ii, 145, 
states that in 1615 Somerset (the favorite) was venting his ill-humor on King 
James. “James marked his displeasure by refusing to gratify his wish to re- 
tain in his own hands the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, which after 
Northampton’s death had been provisionally entrusted to his care, and on July 
13 he conferred it upon Lord Zouch who had not even asked for the 
appointment.” 

Gardiner continues, (v. 310) referring to the year 1624. “In the course of 
the year Buckingham had added another office to those which he already held. 
Having received the reversion of the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, he 
persuaded the Warden, Lord Zouch to surrender the post to him at once by 
an offer of 1,000£ and a pension of 500£ a year.” 

Not the least entertaining feature of this story is the historian’s use of the 
word “persuaded”. When “Steenie” transfixed Zouch with his eagle eye, 
Zouch, mindful of the uncertainties of life in that era, instantly concurred. 
(See also State Papers Domestic, clxx, 16, clxxiv, 71. Grant of Office, Patent 
Rolls, 22. Jac. 1). 
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and Dover. They wrote Lord Zouch that they were “willing to 
engage to supply all deficiencies” if his lordship would “set such a 
course as might save them from ruinating their estates”. They 
demanded that he protect them from “ye Virginia monopolists.” 
They desired free trade in “Tobaco, sassefras or anything else.” 
With considerable cunning they added a clause promising in the 
event of any extraordinary benefit accruing to them they will give 
a proportion towards the charges of the Company.” (Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial.) 


Thereupon, John Fenner,’ gent, was given command of the 
Silver Falcon, and the Master was Henry Bacon, a mariner just 
back from Raleigh’s last exploit, the disastrous expedition to 
Guiana. Jacob Brames, the chief adventurer was to accompany 
them on the voyage.® 


The warrant to sail was signed on February 15, 1619 (modern 
style) by Lord Zouch himself as Warden of the Cinque Ports. His 
tactical position had improved since his first attempt at adventure 
in 1605. Now, he had the power to issue passports himself. He au- 


8In his Brief Biographies in the Genesis of the U. S., Alexander Brown 
had nothing to say of John Fennor, except that he had subscribed to the Vir- 
ginia Company and paid £50. He adds “The four men whom Lord Howard 
chose as his advisers in the attack on the Armada (1588) and of whom he 
wrote “The worlde dothe judge to be men of the greatest experience that the 
realme hathe” were Sir Francis Drake, Captain John Hawkins, Captain Mar- 
tin Frobisher and Captain Thomas Fenner.” 


See Virginia Historical Magazine, XIX, 195, 196 for a very brief abstract 
from the records of the Court of Requests (61, Pt. II.) in the case of Starkey 
v Brames, May 20, 1635. The case was an inquisition to ascertain the value of 
tobacco and share of an adventure in the Silver Falcon in 1619. No facts are 
given in the abstract except that “Jacob Brames, of Dover, Kent, merchant, did 
set to sea for Virginia in a ship called the Silver Falcon of Dover.” 

Jacob Brames was of a Flemish family which came over to England from 
near Dunkirk in the reign of Queen Mary. The cause of their migration was 
the economic collapse in the Low Countries when the English stopped export- 
ing their wool and began to manufacture their own broadcloth. The Brames 
prospered in England. Arnold Brames, whom we place as nephew of Jacob, 
married three times and with each successive wife he mounted one step higher 
in the social hierarchy. His second wife was a sister of Edward Digges, later 
Governor of Virginia. (See will of ‘Mary Digges of Chilham Castle, Kent, 
virgin, youngest daughter of Sir Dudley Digges, Knt., late Master of the 
Rolls,’ Archdeaconry Court of Canterbury, Liber’ 1643, no. 35. Also see the 
Visitation of Kent.) 

We last meet him as the Sir Arnold Brames who is mentioned several 
times in the immortal diary of Samuel Pepys. 

That they did not lose touch with the Low Countries is evidenced from 
the following entry in the ledger of Leyden University: “Braeme, Carolus, 
Angles, October 11, 1649, Act. 23, med.” 

Jacob Brames became his Majestys’ Customer for Sandwich (Admiralty 
Exams. No. 390, 19 & 20 Oct. 1637). 
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thorized those aboard the ship to pass to Virginia and trade with the 
colony there, as also with the savages of those parts. 

With the issuing of this warrant, Dr. Alexander Brown con- 
cludes his notes upon the Silver Falcon, adding a shrewd comment 
that we should learn nothing further concerning it unless they “got 
into court.” 

A few years ago in England the present writer made a new find 
about the voyage of the Silver Falcon. The discovery arose in 
pursuing the trail of one Jeremy Harrison, master’s mate of the 
Swan, a vessel chartered to the East India Company. Jeremy Harri- 
son died in 1635 at Bantam, Java, at the English factory there. 
In his will (P. C. C. Goare, 144) Jeremy left a bequest of £12 to 
“Mrs. Joane Brame for an adventure of 20 Ryalls of 8* sent out by 
me she is the wife of Arnold Brames Marchant of Dover.’”” This 
item directed the search for Jeremy Harrison’s friends to an ex- 
amination of Exchequer Depositions at the Public Record Office in 
London in the case of Reston v. Brames (10 Charles I., Trinity 6.) 
From this case nothing new concerning Jeremy Harrison was 
learned, but many facts concerning the voyage of the Silver Falcon 
came to light. 

We now know how Edward, Lord Zouch “set such a course” as 
his fellow adventurers hoped would not “ruinate” their estates, nor 
expose them to the despotic power of the monopolists of the 
“Megazine.” The Silver Falcon did not return to England, but 
took her cargo of tobacco instead to Holland. 

The interrogatories in the suit of Reston v Brames were as to 
whether one Francis Augure “did venture much victualls goods and 
comodities in the ship called the Silver Falcon, and what were the 
particulars of them and what were they worth ; had not the defend- 
ant Jacob Brames to account for them and were they not entered in 
ye Purser’s brooke and did he not (after ye sayd shippe had made 
her return to flushing) promise to do so?” 

Further, was it not known “that ye said shippe at her return to 
flushing was very richly laden with tobacco and other rich goods 
* * * generally esteemed to be worth many thousands of pounds”. 


This same will of Jeremy Harrison gives us further evidence of the 
fever for ‘speculation among the fair sex in the England of that day. Testator 
also provides for a bequest of £5 to “Sibble Heath the daughter of Mr. Heath, 
Strongwater [aqua fortis] man att London Stone for one case of bottles sent 
by me for an adventure and cost in England £1. 17. 0.” 
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The answers of the witnesses were taken at Dover in the house 
of Thomas Ganet on June 10, 1634. 

One of the deponents was Mrs. Martha Turke wife of George 
Turke of Dover, ships carpenter, aged 53 years. She stated that 
she “had known the defendant twenty years, and did know Francis 
Augure about sixteen years. That the ship mentioned on her return 
to Vlishing was very richly laden with tobacco and that the same 
was generally esteemed to be worth many thousand pounds.” 

The examination on behalf of the defendants included a question 
as to how long since the Silver Falcon “was sette forth for Adven- 
ture towards Virginia on the South West part of America.” 

Arnold Braems of Dover, gent, aged 32 years, testified that 
“about fifteen years since * * * the Silver Falcon * * * was sett forth 
for Virginia and America for trade and plantation and that about 
fower monethes afterwards returned a flushing * * * and that he 
knoweth that the said defendant Jacob Braems is in sute at the 
Hague * * * touching the proceeds of the said voyage * * * and that 
the said suite is yet there depending undecided * * * and that Jacob 
Braeme hath employed this depo. two or three times to goe into 
Holland of purpose about the same sute”. 

Thus, we see that the adventurers of the Silver Falcon, in divert- 
ing their cargo to Holland, merely jumped out of the frying pan 
into the fire. 

But the manoeuvre of the Zouch syndicate in sending their cargo 
to Flushing started a brisk trade in tobacco from Virginia to Hol- 
land. Indeed, two years later, we find Governor Yeardley himself 
sending his own tobacco to Flushing on the ship Duty. A few 
months after that the Kings Privy Council complained that the 
Virginia Company “had set up a trade at Amsterdam and brought 
thither all their commodities from Virginia” (First Republic, pp. 
417 & 431.) The farmers of the English customs began to object, 
and direct trade between Virginia and Holland soon came to an end. 

When the suit of Reston v Brames came into Court in 1634, poor 
Lord Zouch had been dead for many years—unsuccessful to the 
end. Leaving no male issue his baronies fell into abeyance. His 
memory survives in a quatrain by his convivial friend Ben Johnson, 
quoted by Dr. Brown in his Genesis of the United States. Lord 
Zouch was buried in his family vault at Hackney which communi- 
cated with his wine cellar. The poet wrote of him: 
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“Wherever I die, oh, here may I lie 
Along by my good Lord Zouche, 
That when I am dry, to the tap may I hie 
And so back again to my couch.” 


35 
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THE MONEY OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


By Mrs. Puitip WALLACE HIDEN 


Money is defined as any material that by agreement serves as a 
common medium of exchange and measure of value in trade. A 
medium of exchange has been a uecessity since the days of Adam 
for trade is an activity vital to humanity and as ceaseless as the 
tides of the ocean. 


This paper has no thesis to prove, but will merely note what 
media of exchange, as evidenced by contemporary documents, were 
used in Virginia between 1607 and 1776. 


The colonists who came to Virginia in 1607 had emigrated from 
an old established community where facilities for trade had already 
been developed. In this new land, inhabited only by savages, they 
had to revert to modes of exchange the mother country had long 
outgrown. “The history of Virginia in the seventeenth century 
furnishes perhaps the most interesting instance in modern times of 
a country established upon the footing of an organized and civilized 
community with an evergrowing number of inhabitants and an ever- 
enlarging volume of trade, yet compelled to have recourse to a 
method of exchange which seems especially chagacteristic of peoples 
still lingering in the barbarous or semi-barbarous state. * * * An 
agricultural product was given for a manufactured, or a manu- 
factured product for an agricultural. Coin, which is just as much 
of a commodity as an agricultural or manufactured article, circu- 
lated in Virginia only in small quantities even after nine decades 
had passed since the foundation of the Colony. Tobacco was the 
standard of value at the very time that the whole community was 
engaged in planting it. * * * In no similar instance has any agricul- 
tural product entered so deeply into the spirit and framework of 
any modern community. * * * It was as if men had substituted 
the barns in their yards for purses in their pockets, The universal 
use into which tobacco came as currency arose not from the prefer- 
ence of the settlers but by the force of circumstances which they 
could not have controlled even if they had wished to. In the begin- 
ning, there was no need for a medium of exchange. It was the ex- 
change only which was wanted. * * * The buyer and seller simply 
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exchanged articles. The buyer was a seller, and the seller a buyer 
at the same moment. * * * The inconveniences of such a system were 
felt not in the operation of external trade, that is to say, in the barter 
of Virginian for English products, or in the reverse, but in the 
working of internal affairs, in the transaction of local business, for 
instance, in the sale of labor and professional knowledge and the 
like.” (Bruce: Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century, Volume 2, pages 495-497.) Thus clearly and cogently 
did Dr. Bruce describe the economic condition of Virginia in the 
17th century, but the picture he paints remained the same through- 
out the Colonial period. 

Before we discuss tobacco, we shall note two other commodities 
at one time used for money. The beaver hats worn with such ele- 
gance by gentlemen of Charles I’s reign were fashionable for a long 
time in England and Europe; hence beaver fur was a valuable arti- 
cle. To settlers striving, often unsuccessfully, to get out of debt to 
the English merchants with whom they dealt, this beaver trade was 
a godsend, for, in general, the articles they could sell were few in 
comparison to what they had to buy. The following instance of 
beaver used as currency may be cited: In 1646 (Hening’s Statutes 
at Large for Virginia, volume 1, page 323) a treaty was concluded 
with Necotowance, King of the Indians, a stipulation of which was 
that “the said Necotowance and his successors are to pay unto the 
King’s Governors the number of twenty beaver skins at the going 
away of the geese yearly.” Also in 1646, Northampton records 
(Book 3, folio 58) show something of the volume of this trade in 
noting the deposition of Captain Robert Moryson, who stated that 
about ten years before this date, he, Captain Philip Taylor, “now 
deceased,” and Captain William Claiborne went home on the same 
boat “and further being in Ireland did hear the said Captain Taylor 
say that Captain Claiborne was indebted to him £90 for the said 
beaver which the said Claiborne sould.” In Accawmack Record 
Book 1 (transcript) page 17, May 19, 1634, the court values 3 Ibs. 
of beaver at £1-10s or 10s per pound; this would mean 180 Ibs. of 
beaver belonging to one person were shipped on one boat, which 
would total during the year a profitable trade. In 1653, (Hening, 
op. cit. id. page 383) the Assembly ordered “that Nathaniel Batt- 
son stand committed into the custody of the Sheriff of James Citty 
until he hath satisfied Dep: Webster 8 beaver skins and an otter 
for a gun which he bought aboard the ship Duke Byren.” The fol- 
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lowing year, “a servant Bridget Estop sould for 42 li. beaver” in 
Northampton County (Northampton records, Book 5 page 23), 
The use of beaver as currency, ’tho lessening, continued almost up 
to Bacon’s Rebellion, which, we are told, was precipitated largely 
by Governor Berkeley’s desire to keep the beaver trade his personal 
monopoly. After that time, for various reasons, the fur was not 
used for money in Virginia; but in the West, it was so used, and 
even as late as the Revolution, George Rogers Clark had to employ 
fur as a medium of exchange. 

Another article used in trade was Roanoke, which the dictionary 
defines as a “cheap wampum made especially in Virginia from 
oyster shells used only south of Delaware Bay.” Wampum is de- 
fined as beads formed of the interior parts of shells and strung on 
threads, formerly used as currency by the American Indians. The 
beads were black, dark purple, and white, the last being the 
wampum proper. Three of the dark beads or six of the white passed 
for one English penny. The Encyclopedia Britannica particularizes 
the subject by stating that when six wampum went for a penny, 
the fathom, valued at 5 shillings, consisted of 360 beads, “but where 
four made a penny as under the Massachusetts standard of 1640, 
then the fathom counted 240 beads. Wampum circulated in the re- 
mote districts of New England through the 17th century, and even 
into the beginning of the 18th. It was current with silver in Con- 
necticut in 1704.” A fathom is six feet, originally the distance a 
man could extend his arms; measuring wampum or roanoke by 
arms’ length, as was done in Virginia, two arms’ lengths would be 
required to make a fathom, which would be worth 5 s. Mr, Joseph 
Coffin in his delightfully informative book Our American Money 
(page 5) describes the beads or wampum as being white, blue, pur- 
ple or black, the colored varieties being made from the dark portion 
of the shell, the white from the outer rim. They were cylindrical 
in shape, about an eighth of an inch in diameter and a quarter of 
an inch long, polished smooth by being rubbed against stones. “A 
hole by which to string them was bored through the middle of each 
shell with a flint instrument, many of which have been found in 
New England.” Incidentally, Mr. Coffin (Id. page 4) concludes 
that, since nothing in the form of money has ever been discovered 
here, the Indians came to America “before the invention of money 
in 1648 (Fleet’s Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Volume 2, page 82) 
in anything like its present form.” 1n Northumberland County 
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among the items in the estate account of James Claughton, dec’d, 
is this: ‘““Mr. Richard Thompson per order 20 arms length of 
Rhoanoke.” The court of Accomack County (Orders 1666-1670 
folio 27) in May 1667 issued the following order: “that no person 
entertain or employ an Indian but by the court’s license, and the 
court set the value for all kinds of dealings with the Indians that is 
not yet set, and for present catching of fish being the chiefest, it is 
ordered that a coat of two yards of trading cloth be valued at 40 
arms length of Roanoke, and 300 well grown sheepsheads be ac- 
counted the price for one coat or 40 arms length of Roanoke; two 
sheepsheads for one large drum fish, two small sheepsheads ac- 
counted for one large sheepshead fish and so proportionably, and 
this is to be published by the reader.” (The “reader” here referred 
to is clearly the church reader or lector, and the order was to be 
read at church services, the best and quickest way to spread infor- 
mation, when there were no frequent means of communication). 
As late as 1690, we find in the inventory of Nathaniel Bradford 
of Accomack County (Will & Order Book 1682-1697 page 213) 
“264 yds. of Rownoke at 3* p [per] yd. 003-06-04.”’ 

Tobacco, however, was so much more important in the economic 
scheme that it overshadowed all other media of exchange. In 1619 
at the first Assembly, it was enacted that all tobacco brought to the 
Cape Merchant should be examined by 4 viewers and the leaves 
below an appraised value of 18 d. per Ib. were to be burnt. (Bruce’s 
op. cit. volume 1, page 303). In Northampton County Records 
Book No. 5 (1654-1655) folio 43, October 16, 1654, Henry Pres- 
cott, a London merchant gave detailed instructions to Henry True 
and Jonas Moore who were bringing over on the ship Sarah a 
varied cargo, telling them how they should trade, “getting all the 
sweet-scented tobacco you can, and what other tobacco you do take 
to be a large bright leaf, and surely sound and no wise likely to 
decay.” This prized ‘“‘sweet-scented” tobacco was close textured, 
light in weight, of high combustibility, and had a leaf rounder and 
of finer fibre than the Orinoco, which was a heavy tobacco. The 
land between the York and the James rivers was particularly 
adapted to sweet-scented tobacco (Bruce, op. cit. pages 435-438) ; 
the famous “E. D.” tobacco raised at “Bellfield,” York County 
was probably of this variety. 

Since tobacco was currency, every care had to be taken to stan- 
dardize the quality as far as possible. Planters had to bring their 
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crops by December 31 to warehouses where it was inspected and 
graded, the poorest quality being burnt. “This was done once a 
week by men under oath. The tobacco considered salable was stored 
away, the ownership recorded in accounts kept for that purpose, 
and tobacco was withdrawn only to be loaded on a ship going out 
of the colony” (Id. page 305). Being inspector of tobacco at a 
warehouse was a responsible position, and the county courts gave 
thought to appointing persons who knew the qualities good leaf 
should have to be marketable. 

William Tatham, born in Cumberland, England, 1752, came to 
America 1769, and lived “in the house of Messers Carter and Trent, 
respectable merchants on James River,” where he had every oppor- 
tunity to study the tobacco trade. In 1800, he published in London 
the result of his years of study under the title dn Historical and 
Practical Essay on the Culture and Commerce of Tobacco. This 
book, in five parts, discusses, first, the culture of the crop up to the 
cutting of the plants ; next, the curing and transportation to market; 
thirdly, public warehouses and inspections; fourthly, the history of 
the plant from our first knowledge of it down to the amount ex- 
ported in 1798, and lastly, the rules governing the tobacco trader 
in England. While Colonel Tatham had personal knowledge of the 
tobacco trade in Virginia only after 1769, there is no reason to 
doubt that in all essentials the system he describes is the one in 
operation from the first, hence we shall quote freely from his book. 

He speaks (page 73) of the importance of the office of ware- 
house inspector and of the high character of the men who fill this 
office ; “it is held during good behavior which proves generally an 
appointment for life.” He notes also that each hogshead, when 
brought to the warehouse, is opened in an inspecting room in the 
presence of the inspectors and several samples taken from it in 
order to appraise its quality correctly. If it passes inspection, the 
hogshead is coopered up again, “weighed, entered upon the public 
books and a receipt or note given to the proprietor” (pages 74-77). 
By law “crop tobacco must at least weigh nine hundred and fifty 
nett pounds, all under that weight are considered to be transfer or 
parcels which may be transferred to make full hogsheads” (page 
79). “The method of bookkeeping in these warehouses is neces- 
sarily specific and suited to the occasion: they have the crop book, 
the transfer book and some others, and their forms are in some 
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instances under legal regulations and ruled in columns. The crop 
book is the most important concern; it contains a regular entry in 
columns of every single hogshead of crop tobacco which is passed 
in the warehouses to which it refers from the beginning to the end 
of the year. * * * From this entry a printed formal receipt or note 
is filled up, signed by the inspectors and delivered to the proprietor; 
and it is by this note that all tobaccos are bought and sold and cir- 
culated throughout the continent in the same manner as bank notes 
or current coin; the evidence of a deposit of so much in the public 
warehouses being there certified officially upon the face of the note 
and the current value or market price * * * and when the tobacco 
is taken away from the public warehouse to be shipped by the mer- 
chant this note is always returned to the inspector as his voucher 
for delivery” (pages 79-80). “It has been heretofore observed that 
tobacco is not hawked about from place to place and vended from 
one person to another by an actual exhibition of this bulky article; 
but that warehouses are erected in convenient places as public 
repositories of this staple; and a kind of circulating medium is 
issued upon this commodity by certain officers of the government 
whose good faith and responsibility * * * renders the tobacco ware- 
houses of Virginia the best banks in the state and a respectable 
treasury of the American nation” (page 86). 


So far, the writer has not been able to locate an actual ware- 
house receipt for tobacco, but the following is a copy of the form 
used at Nomini Warehouse, Westmoreland County, as given in 
John Mair’s Bookkeeping Modernized published about 1760 in 
Edinburgh (shown on preceeding page). 

Tobacco left in a warehouse over three years was ordered sold by 
act of Assembly passed in 1752 (Hening op. cit. volume 6, page 
225). An example of this is in Caroline County Order Book 1755- 
1758 page 165, May 13, 1756, when report was made to the court 
of “6 hhds. of tob. that has laid in Roy’s Warehouse above 3 yrs. 
and sold according to Act of Assembly, viz: 


The mark in the first column is of course the owner’s identifica- 
tion; in the next, the number is the warehouseman’s reference, 
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while gross, net and tare weights are in the next three columns, 
respectively. The price, 11/6 is per hundredweight. At the present 
day, tobacco is thought to deteriorate after three years in storage, 
but it is unlikely that there were as many insect pests to prey upon 
it then as there are now. 


The value of tobacco in pounds sterling naturally varied, and the 
following items from county court records exemplify this. In Lower 
Norfolk County Book A page 18, January 30, 1638/9, an item 
gives the price as 3 d. per Ib. In 1651 (Northampton Record Book 
No. 4 page 50), Benjamin Mathews shot an ox valued at £10 
sterling or 1000 Ibs. tobacco or 2 2/5 d. per Ib. In 1704 (Essex 
Order Book 1703-1708, page 102) reference is made to “191 Ibs. 
of tobacco which the court on consideration are of opinion shall be 
reduced into money at the rate of 2 d. p pound which amounts to 
£ 1-11-10. * * * sweet-scented tobacco at the rate of 12s & 6d. 
p centum.” In 1741, (Orange County Order Book 3, page 48) 
payment is ordered made “to Jonathan Gibson for 2 records @ 
£ 0-6-0 and for bringing them up, in all £ 3-2-0 in tobacco at 10s. 
per centum 600 Ibs.” [In other words, Jonathan Gibson had ordered 
two books in which to keep the records of the county and had 
brought them up from Fredericksburg, which was the port through 
which exports and imports of Orange County passed.] Ten shillings 
per hundred is 1 1/6 d. per Ib. The item previously given, from 
Caroline County Records, showed that in 1756, the price was 11 s. 
6 d. per hundred or about 1 1/3 d. per Ib. The average price was 
probably about 2 d. 


The colonists realized that many of their economic ills were 
caused by a money that was at the same time a crop; in 1695, 
William Fitzhugh wrote to a friend “I heartily wish that tobacco 
was such a commodity that we might certainly depend to raise 
money on the same.” (Bruce, op. cit. volume 1, page 458). They 
feared, too, that increasing population with increasing crops of to- 
bacco might glut the market and ruin all, yet throughout the colo- 
nial period, quit-rents, levies, and tithes were paid in tobacco, show- 
ing it remained the most important commodity. 


It will be recalled that the hogsheads mentioned in the order of 
the Caroline County court in 1756 grossed about 1000 Ibs, on an 
average. In February 1671/2, Henry Bradford, a ship captain, re- 
ceipted for “2 hhds. containing neat tobacco 775 Ibs.” (Accomack 
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Will & Order Book, 1671-1673, page 67), which would make each 
about 384 Ibs. In 1643, (Norfolk “A” page 185), a Mr. Van Heck 
bound himself to pay to John Holmes 2 hhds. containing 560 Ibs. 
of neat tobacco to settle a debt of £ 5-10 s. sterling. The two hogs- 
heads held only 499 Ibs., and the court ordered that Van Heck pay 
this difference of 61 Ibs. at the next crop “with forebearance at 
8%.” One reason for this increase in the size of the hogshead may 
have been the tax of 2 s. per hogshead which, after being inoperative 
for a while, was revived in 1662 (Bruce, op. cit., volume 1, page 
386). In March, 1657/8, the Assembly ordered that “the certain 
size of all tobacco caske of Virginia hogsheads shall be as followeth, 
viz: fourtie and six inches wide with the bulge proportionable and 
whosoever shall make a caske of greater size shall pay * * * 3000 
Ibs. tobacco” if the offence was proven (Hening, op. cit., page 456). 
Apparently, there were violations both in the letter and spirit of 
that law, for Lord Effingham in 1684 issued the following procla- 
mation: “Whereas frequent complaynts are made both here and in 
England by divers mercht* and Mast™ of Shipps in the Imoderate 
and Excessive size of tobacco hhd* to the great Discouragemt of 
trade as allsoe of the Intollerable weight of Cask by the over pro- 
portioned thickness both of staves and heading of tob® hh“ which 
Carryes with it a playne Designe of fraude and is so felt by the 
purchaser of the tob’, which for the future to prevent I have thought 
fitt * * * by this proclamation * * * to command all grand jury men 
* * * to make inquire [sic] into the work of all coopers, and makers 
of tobacco hh® and to take strict notice of the size of same, whether 
they be agreeable to the gage appoynted by act of Assembly being 
fourty three Inches in length and twenty-six inches wide in the 
head with a bowage proportionable” (Norfolk Deed Book 4, page 
178a). Hogsheads at present are generally 48x 48 inches, tho occa- 
sionally 54 x 48 inches. The planters naturally tried to use the 
largest sized hogsheads that could be handled and thus reduce the 
number of them, since the tax was per hogshead. 

John Mair in his Bookkeeping Modernized to which we have 
already referred, states (page 334) that while a hogshead of crop 
tobacco had to weigh as much as 950 Ibs., “some of them weigh 
14 C (1400) nay, even 18 C; and the heavier they are the mer- 
chants like them the better ; because four hogsheads, whatever their 
weight be by long custom is esteemed a tun, and pays the same 
freight.” As many other charges as tobacco had to bear any reduc- 
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tion in freight was most desirable, and we thus see another reason 
for hogsheads weighing much in excess of the legal 950 Ibs. 


The “‘forebearance at 8%” in the Norfolk County item of 1643 
was interest and at a rate that few of us now would consider “fore- 
bearance.” From Cross’s History of England and Greater Britain 
(page 408) we learn that Queen Elizabeth, finding the currency 
disorganized when she ascended the throne, called in the debased 
coins at a rate far below the value at which they circulated and a 
little below their real value. In their place, she issued good new 
coins and by Michaelmas 1561 had put trade on a firm basis. In 
1571, she legalized interest and fixed it at 10%. About 1623, the 
rate fell to 8% (Id. page 589). The writer has seen no record of 
7%, although in 1746 a rate of 5% is mentioned in an Orange 
County order book (Order Book 1746-1747, pages 55, 60). 


The first real money for use in the English colonies was the 
“Sommer Island” currency struck between 1616 and 1624. These 
copper coins in denominations of a shilling, sixpence, three pence, 
and two pence, bore on one side a hog and the value of the coin in 
Roman numerals, on the other side a ship of ancient design (Joseph 
Coffin, op. cit., page 97). Through the kindness of Mr. Coffin, an 
enthusiastic and distinguished numismatist, a print of a Somer Is- 
land shilling or “XII Pence” was secured, from which the illustra- 
tion accompanying this article was made. The sight of this coin 
brings to memory Sir Thomas Gates, the wreck of his flag-ship on 
Bermuda, and the heroism of his men in constructing other craft in - 
which to continue the voyage to Jamestown. Bermuda, at first 
deemed a part of Virginia, was at one time called Hog Island be- 
cause it abounded in wild hogs, descendants of those that had es- 
caped from sinking Spanish ships. Hog Island in James River, 
across from Jamestown, is so named because the colonists kept 
on it their hogs which were obtained from Bermuda. The name 
Somer or Sommer, sometimes corrupted into Summer, is derived 
from Sir George Somers, a grantee under the First Virginia Char- 
ter in 1606, a distinguished navigator and colonizer who brought 
the first settlers to Bermuda in 1609. His interest in the Virginia 
Plantations was intense, and it is said that even as he lay dying in 
Bermuda, he urged his men to be true to the enterprise (Yardley’s 
Before the Mayflower, page 127). 


Despite some legislation in 1640 relative to the establishment of 
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a mint in Virginia, nothing came of it, possibly because it was Brit- 
ain’s policy to have her colonies supply her with raw material which 
she could return in the shape of manufactured articles at a good 
profit. As far as hard money was concerned, the amount circulated 
was small but the variety great; Spanish currency apparently pre- 
dominated since there were mints at Mexico City, Potosi, Lima, 
and other cities of North and South America. So common was the 
use of foreign currency that in 1699 (J. H. B. 1699-1702, pages 
151-152) the Assembly in settling the rates at which coins should 
pass, listed Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, French, German, and Arabian, 
besides English. A few years later, Queen Anne issued a procla- 
mation, which we quote in full from Norfolk County records: 


Norfolk County Deed Book No. 7 (1703-1706) Page 68 
By the Queene 


A Proclamation ffor Settleing and Ascertaining the Current Rate 
of fforeign Coins in Her Maj‘ Colonies and Plantations in 
America. 


ANNE R 


Wee haveing had under o* Considerations the different Rates at 
w™ the same Specie of fforeign Coins do pass in 0° seve'’ Colonies 
& Plantations in America & the Inconveniences thereof, by the in- 
direct practices of Drawing y* money from one Plantation to an- 
other, to y® great Prejudice of y* Trade of 0° Subjects; And being 
Sensible, That y*® same canot be otherwise Remedied, than by 
Reducing of all fforeign Coins to y* Same Current Rate w"'in all o° 
Dominions in America; And the Principall officers of 0° Mint 
having laid before us a Table of y* Value of the Sev" fforeign Coins 
w™ especially pass in Paym™ in 0” Said Plantations, according to 
other which is as followeth (viz) Sevill pieces of Eight, old plate, 
Shewing the just Proportion w™ each Coine ought to have to the 
other which is as followeth (viz) Sevill pieces of Eight old plate, 
Seventeen peny weight, Twelve grains, ffour Shillings & Six pence; 
Sevill pieces of Eight new plate, ffourteen peny weight, Three Shil- 
ling Seven pence one ffarthing ; Mexico pieces of Eight, Seventeen 
peny weight Twelve grains, ffour Shillings & Six pence; Piller 
pieces of Eight Seventeen peny weight—Twelve grains ffour Shil- 
lings & Six pence, Three ffarthings; Peru pieces of Eight, old 
plate, Seventeen peny weight Twelve grains, ffour Shillings and 
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ffive pence, or thereabouts; Crost Dollars, Eighteen peny weight, 
four Shillings & four pence three farthings; Duccatoons of fflan- 
ders Twenty peny weight & twenty one grains, ffive Shillings and 
Six pence; Ecu’s of ffrance, or Silver Lewis—Seventeen peny 
weight Twelve grains four Shillings & Six pence, Crusadoes of 
Portugall Eleven peny weight four grains, two Shillings ten pence 
one ffarthing; Three Gilder pieces of Holland, twenty peny weight 
& Seven grains, ffive Shillings two pence one ffarthing; Old Rix 
Dollars of the Empire, Eighteen peny weight & ten grains, ffour 
Shillings Six pence; The halfe, Quarters and other parts, in pro- 
portion to their Denominations, and Light pieces in Proportion to 
their weight; Wee have therefore thought fit for Remedying the 
s* Inconveniences, by the Advice of 0° Council to publish & Declare, 
That from and after the first Day of Jan. next ensuing y* date 
hereof, no Sevill Pillar, or Mexico pieces of Eight—though of the 
full weight of Seventeen peny weight & a halfe, shall be Accounted 
Received, Taken, or Pay* wi'in any of o’ S* Colonies or Plantations, 
as well under Proprietors & Charters, as well under o° immediate 
Commission & Government, at above the Rule of Six Shillings 
per piece Current Money, for the Discharge of any Contracts or 
bargains to be made after the Said ffirst day of Jan’. next, the halfe, 
Quarters, & other Lesser pieces of the same Coins to be Accounted, 
Received, Taken, or Paid in the Same Proportion; And the Cur- 
rency of all pieces of Eight of Peru Dollars & other fforeign Specie 
of Silver Coins, whether of the Same, or baser Alloy, shall, after 
the Said ffirst day of Jan’. next, Stand Regulated, according to 
their Weight & ffineness according & in Proportion to the Rule 
before Limited & Sett for the Pieces of Eight of Sevill, Pillar & 
Mexico ;—So that no fforeign Silver Coins of any sort be permitted 
to Exceed the same Proportion upon any Account whatsoever And 
We doe hereby Require & Command all 0” Governo™, Lieutenants- 
Governo™ Magistrates, Officers, and all other 0” good Subjects 
w"in 0” Said Colonies & Plantations, to Observe & Obey o° Direc- 
Given at o” Castle at Windsor, the Eighteenth Day of June, 1704, 
tions herein, as they tender o” Displeasure. 

In the third Yeare of o° Reigne. 


God Save the Queen” 


Some comment on these coins whose names preserve so much 
history may be in order. “The Spanish piece of eight, equal to 8 
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reals, was cut into 4 or more parts for change and from that origi- 
nated the expression ‘two bits’ for a quarter” (Coffin, op. cit. page 
78). In other words, this versatile piece of eight, known also as a 
peso, a dollar, and a piaster, was the same as the Spanish milled 
dollar which in 1785 our Congress adopted as the monetary unit of 
~ the United States. From the E ncyclopaedia Britannica, we learn that 
dollar is a modified form of thaler, “‘said to be shortened from 
Joachimsthaler.” This was the name given a silver coin intended to 
be the equivalent of the gold gulden, a coin current in Germany 
from the 14th century. In 1516, a rich silver mine was discovered 
in Joachimsthal (Joachim’s dale), a mining district of Bohemia, 
and the count of Schlitz, by whom it was appropriated, caused a 
number of silver coins to be struck (the first being dated 1518) 
bearing an effigy of St. Joachim. “The first use of the word dollar 
in English was as applied to this coin, the thaler.” In 1792, the 
Virginia Assembly passed an act authorizing a Spanish milled 
dollar to pass for 6 shillings (Hening op. cit. 13, pages 477-8), 
this explains why in Virginia 12% cents was called “ni’pence” and 
1674 cents a shilling up to nearly 1900. These terms were used 
especially by country storekeepers who would pay “ni-pence, two 
for a quarter” for frying-sized chickens, or a “shilling a pound, 
three pounds for 50 cents” for butter. In an article on “American 
Coins, Past and Present” (Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine, Volume 68, page 12) Stanley King states that “the 
Mexican real (also called the shilling) and equalling 1% of a peso 
or about 12% cents was used in trade until the middle of the 19th 
century,” but this probably did not happen in Virginia. 

Pillar pieces of eight were so called because they bore the device 
of the Pillars of Hercules, that is, Gibraltar, and the eminence in 
Africa opposite to it, which once represented to the dwellers along 
the Mediterranean the limits of the world, the “ne plus ultra’ be- 
yond which there was nothing. This device expressed Spain’s boast 
that she controlled all the known world. These coins were designed 
especially for the use of Spain’s American Colonies. “Crost dollars” 
was the term for all dollars bearing a cross, the cross dollar of 

Spain bore the cross of Burgundy, thus perpetuating the marriage 
of a Spanish sovereign with the heiress of the duchy of Burgundy. 
A duccatoon or ducatom was a silver coin of Flanders. The cru- 
sado, a Portuguese coin of various values issued in both gold and 
silver, bore, as its name implies, a cross. The guilder, gilder, or 
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gulden, was a Flemish and Dutch silver coin. The “old Rix 
dollar [Reichthaler] of the Empire” was a German coin, possibly 
taking its name from the Holy Roman Empire of Maximilian and 
Charles V, but the rix dollar was also a coin of Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark. 

Besides the foreign coins mentioned in Queen Anne’s proclama- 
tion, there were various English coins in circulation which may be 
explained at this point. The groat, a silver coin dating from the 
time of Edward III, traces its origin to the Gros d’Argent of Arra- 
gon; a coin dictionary thus describes it: “Broadfaced groats, rex 
groats, Dominus groats, and Cross-Key groats as well as white 
groats, so base that a shilling is worth nine of them.” In 1665, in 
Stafford County (Order Book 1664-68, 1689-93, page 261) we 
find “it is the verdict of the jury that Charles Wood pay to Thomas 
Rowland 100 groats for shedding of blood and 100 Ibs. of tobacco 
for breaking the King’s Peace.” The Jacobus, a gold coin of the 
time of James I was valued at 25 s.; the guinea, a gold coin first 
struck in 1662 of gold brought from the Guinea coast, was at first 
20 s. then 21 s. in value; Carolus, named for Charles I, or Charles 
II, was a gold coin of 20 s. value. In Old Rappahannock, now 
Essex County, (Order Book 1686-92, page 108) in the settlement 
of an estate in 1688, a Mrs. Griffin is allowed for her share “3 
pieces and a half piece of Carolus gold the eight of a Jacobus and 
some guinneys.” Moidores (moida d’oro), a Portuguese gold coin 
of 27 s. value, and Joannes, commonly called the Joe, also a Portu- 
guese gold coin, value about 35s-1034 d, were common in Virginia 
up to and after the Revolution; the Diary of Francis Taylor of 


_Orange County embracing the years 1786 to 1799, contains frequent 


references to both coins as well as to a half Joe. 

Due to the fact that many coins in the colonial period were not 
milled, clipping or debasing them was easy and prevalent, hence 
most money was weighed (Stafford County Wills 1729-48 page 
500) and “‘a pr. of money scales” appear in numerous inventories. 
Incidentally, the word “penny derives fro pendo, to weigh, and 
may be considered the ancient unit of our currency”; 240 pence 
were supposed to be made out of a pound of silver, thus giving 24 
grains to each penny and 5760 to a pound, hence a pennyweight 
equals 24 grains, or 1/240 of a pound. The penny derives its abbre- 
viation “d” from the Latin “denarius,” a Roman coin supposed to 
be of equal value. The “li” or “Ib.”, abbreviation for pound, is from 
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the Latin “librum,” a pound, which has conventionalized into the 
crossed L (£) to denote the English pound sterling. Though Eng- 
lish currency thus derives its signs from the Latin, the use of the 
sovereign’s head on coins traces back to Athens, the coins of which, 
in the middle of the sixth century before Christ, bore on one side 
the head of Athena, the earliest coins to bear a human head. It is 
the Lydians of Asia Minor to whom tradition ascribes the art of 
coinage, an dtheir King, Croesus, was the first to use gold for coins, 
but the coins he struck bore the head of a bull and a lion. 


Besides the hindrances to business imposed by different cur- 
rencies of questionable legal weight and authenticity (counterfeiting 
being by no means uncommon), Virginians were further hampered 
by the fact that money of other colonies had a value different from 
that of the Old Dominion. The writer has been unable to obtain a 
table of exchange showing the rate for all the colonies, and must 
therefore fall back on information derived from county records. 
In Spotsylvania County (Order Book 1738-1749 page 14) in 1738, 
in a suit for five pounds due by note, the defendant suffered judg- 
ment to pass for 4 Ibs. 10 s. current money “being the difference 
between Maryland currency and this,” in other words, 90 s. Vir- 
ginia money equalled 100 s. of the Maryland commodity. In Orange 
County (Order Book 1746-47 page 60) in 1746, Roger Hunt sued 
John Bumgardner and his security Lodowick Francisco for a debt 
of £ 11-10 s. -4 d. current lawful money of Pennsylvania. The 
court’s decision was this: It is considered that the plaintiff recover 
against the defendant and Lodowick Francisco eleven pounds ten 
shillings and four pence current lawful money of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, the debt in the declaration mentioned, and his costs 
* * * but this judgment, the costs excepted, is to be discharged by 
the payment of four pounds six shillings and two pence half penny 
current money of Virginia it being the value of the principal sum 
in the condition of the writing obligatory in the declaration men- 
tioned, with interest thereon after the rate of five per cent per 
annum” from September 8, 1741. While, without more informa- 
tion, one cannot make categorical assertions, the above sounds as if 
Virginia money were more than twice as valuable as Pennsylvania. 

Since in all the American colonies the supply of “hard money” 
was limited, any emergency necessitated the issuance of paper cur- 
rency. In 1690, Massachusetts was forced to take such a step to 
pay her soldiers and those of Connecticut and New York, who had 
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returned from a campaign against the French and Indians in Canada 
(Coffin, op. cit., page 14). Of the thirteen colonies, Virginia was 
the last to issue paper money, and did it for the same reason that 
had impelled Massachusetts, viz., to pay expenses of the French 
and Indian War. The first issue is dated June 8, 1757, and was 
followed by three others before 1760. There were three issues in 
the decade 1760 to 1770, and seven more prior to July 4, 1776. 
This shows how rapidly the financial basis was crumbling, and 
leading to the disorganization of the Revolutionary period, a dis- 
organization so complete and widespread that “not worth a Conti- 
nental” survives as the nadir of worthlessness. The Virginia State 
Library possesses an imperfect specimen of a 10 s. note, current 
money of Virginia, issued April 5, 1759. It is on thin paper with 
a small ornamental border, in which are printed its equivalent 
values, 120 pence and two crowns. It is 3 x 3 inches now, but part 
of the border is missing, showing that when issued it was a rec- 
tangle and not a square. The issues of 1769 and 1771 were counter- 
feited to such an extent that in 1773, a special session of the As- 
sembly was called to devise means to restore the shaky credit of 
the Colony. They authorized the treasurer, Robert Carter Nicholas, 
to call in and redeem all outstanding notes and to issue new ones, 
if necessary. He commissioned John Norton & Sons, Merchants, 
of Yorktown, to secure for the new notes a special kind of paper 
which he hoped would be harder to counterfeit, and to have copper 
plates engraved with designs for the different denominations. The 
Virginia Historical Society owns the plate from which three-pound 
notes were printed in 1773. This copper plate, still bright and clear, 
presented to the Society in 1832 by a member of the Norton family, 
is 8 x 434 inches in size. At the top are the words “Three Pounds.” 
In the elaborate arabesques at the left are the words “Virginia,” 
in Old English capital letters, “III L,” “Ashby Sc.” and “London.” 
The inscription, in beautiful lettering is: “Passed by. Act of As- 
sembly and endorsed by the Treasurer,” with blanks left for the 
date of the Assembly, name of Treasurer, and number of the note. 
Ashby must have been a fine engraver, for the interlacing of the 
arabesques in such fashion as to leave room for the words is well- 
designed and executed. (See illustration). Dr. B. R. Wellford, of 
Richmond, has given the writer the privilege of seeing his large 
collection of Virginia colonial money, a courtesy which is deeply 
appreciated. 
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A copper coin for circulation in Virginia in denominations of 
half penny and shilling was struck in 1773, one side showed a bust 
of George III, “Georgius III Rex,” and the reverse, the shield of 
England with the legend “Virginia” and the date. Though this is 
noted in coin catalogs, the writer has seen no specimen of it. 


Mrs. Anne Beckham of Richmond County (Will Book No. 5, 
page 293) in her will dated 1736, outlined the kind of knowledge 
she deemed best for her children, desiring that they “have a very 
liberal education, the boy to be kept to his schooling until he has 
attained perfect vulgar arithmetick and such branches of the mathe- 
maticks as is most taking to him; my daughter’s education is to be 
this: to learn to read, write and cipher, and the use of her needle.” 
Through the kindness of Mrs. W. W. Winsbro of Luray, Virginia, 
the writer was put in touch with Mr. C. N. Graves of Stanley, 
Virginia, who generously lent her a manuscript Arithmetic com- 
piled and used by his ancestor, John Graves of Culpeper, later 
Madison County. It contains 128 pages of different sizes, the largest 
8 x 13 inches, and is the most elaborate and advanced book of this 
kind the writer has ever seen. It bears the names of the owner 
“Johanes Grevis, Maius 25, 1772,” and of his instructor, “Sam 
Weech, Pedantry in Culperper County near the Alpalachian Moun- 
tains.” There are numerous tables of money weights, measures, 
definitions and rules, with enough examples and problems to in- 
sure the scholars attaining the “perfect vulgar arithmetick” neces- 
sary to conduct business in the Colonial period. The following are 
taken from the book, under the headings shown: 


Addition 
The Denominations of There are other names of money 
English Money Used in England 

4 Farthings makes one.......... Peney A Moidore 1..7..0 
12 Pense 1 Shilling A guinea... 1..1..0 
20 Shillings.............. 1 Pound Sterlg A half guinea 0.10.6 
6/8 Noble A Crown 0..5..0 
13/4 1 Mark A half Crown 0..2..6 
10/0 1 Angle 


Troy Weight 


The least fraction or Denomination of weight us’d in England is A grain of 
Wheat gather’d out of the middle of the Ear and well dried from whence are 
Produced these following Tables of Weight Called Troy Weight 


32 Grains ¥ 24 Artificial granes This weight seveth to weight 
24 Artificial © -<| 1 Penneyweight Bread. Cold. Silver, & Elec- 
20 Penneyweights 7 1 Ounce tuaries &c 


12 Ounces 1 Pound Troy John Graves 
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Cloth Measure 


The Denominations of Cloth measure Note The Yrd is used in 


2% Inches makes 1 Nail Measuring all sorts of woolen 

4 Nails 1 Quarter Cloths wrought Silks most 

4 Quarters 1 Yard  Linnen tapes and gartering 

3 Quarters 1 Ell Flem® The Elifiemish only used in 

5 Quarters 1 Ell English eae particular things 
c 


The English “angle” is really the gold coin called an angel, and 
was thus named because it depicted St. Michael in combat with 
the Dragon. The gold Noble or rose-noble, so termed since it bore 
a rose, is more usually called a royal or ryal. The mark was a Scot- 
tish coin of the 17th Century, and was originally a weight of 2 
ounces. 

Among the problems that the scholar had to work, we quote two. 
“In 40 marks and 90 groats and Pounds in number 10, The Pence 
and farthings there contained, I ask it from your pen. 


marks 26 — 13 —4 
groats 01— 10 
Ten 10— 00 
38— 3—4 
20 
763 
12 
9160 pence 
4 
36648 farthings” 


“Suppose I had nobles eighty score and marks just fifty two, 
And I part with £1400, what money remains due, I demand.” The 
question of the value of current Virginia money in pounds sterling 
is clearly answered. “I demand how many current £ money there is 
in 174 sterling? 


4 [870 = 217—2 217: 10 £ answer.” 
“In £217 : ane money how much sterling? 
5 | 870 
174—0” 


This is the first time the writer has ever seen rules for changing 
Virginia currency to pounds sterling and the reverse. The nearest 
approach to it is in Westmoreland County Inventories 1723-1746, 
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page 29, June 23, 1724, when in an appraisement it is ordered the 
“difference between sterling and currency at 3% d. p £ to be added 
in”; the sum was £ 452-16-2; Virginia currency being 23 s. 4d. 
per £, “the difference £ 75-9-4, total 528-5-6 currency.” In Mair’s 
Bookkeeping Modernized, to which we have referred, the statement 
(page 193) is made that in the “Caribee Islands” their bills upon 
London are usually charged with 25% in favor of London, and 
for Jamaica, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New England 
“the difference is commonly greater.”’ Gipson, in his splendid British 
Empire Before the Revolution, asserts (Volume 2 page 63) that 
the rate of exchange between currency of the Southern colonies 
and pounds sterling was 3714% in 1757 and five years later was 
65%. Surely with a balance of trade so crushingly against them 
Revolution was the only solution for the colonists. 

The writer would express her appreciation to Mrs. H. L. Cook 
of Chicago; to Mr. R. W. Church, Mr. Milton C. Russell, and Mrs. 
J. C. Pollard of the Virginia State Library Staff ; to Dr. E.G. Swem 
of the College of William and Mary; and to Professor H. M. Dar- 
gan of Dartmouth College, who have generously given of their time 
and knowledge to help her assemble the foregoing facts on colonial 


money. This article is the merest triffle compared to what could be 
discovered on the subject with greater research. 

As we hold his artthmetic book with its beautiful penmanship, 
we can picture John Graves in 1772 busily learning his tables of 
money and doing his sums in troy weight or cloth measure so well 
that finally his teacher permits him to enter more advanced work. 
He then happily wrote this verse, with which we close: 


“Farewel additions for well we courted you 
My thoughts on nobler rules I will pursue. 
My pencil to subtraction shall extend 
To find the difference of the End.” 
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PERSONALITY, FAMILY AND HISTORY 


By E. S. CraiGHILL HANDy AND ELIZABETH GREEN HANDY 


THE FocaL APPROACH 


Today personality perhaps does not need definition, for is not 
“personality” as popular as cosmetics—and, like cosmetic “beauty”, 
as easily bought (though not quite so cheaply) as soda-water, and 
applicable externally in spare moments anywhere in public? It need 
not be defined except perhaps by saying that the personality we are 
concerned with bears inverse relation only to those unspiritual 
grotesqueries which originate mainly in Manhattan Island and its 
adjacent littorals and swamps, where gurgle the golden springs 
through which these lethal waters of urban “culture” rise out of the 
underworld to flow forth in every hamlet, in the “salons” and 
“parlours” of “beauticians”. 

“From the unreal lead us to the real, 


From darkness lead us to light, 
From death lead us to immortality.” 


So reads an ancient and revered Sanscrit prayer. In an American 
era whose private and social spirit is masked and hidden in the 
illusion that personality and beauty are compounded of “perma- 
nents”, lipstick, red claws, perfume, powder and paint, plus a rou- 
tine of mannerisms, smirks, smart quips and monotonous slang; 
a world in which (by no mere coincidence) darkness and death 
externally dominate the minds and acts of men en masse; it may 
be of some value to throw into the obscuring shadows a beam of the 
Real. For real Personality is of the essence of Man: it is for the 
humanist in the intellectual world today the definable equivalent of 
that indefinable something termed Soul in the older philosophy and 
theology. 

Personality, then for us, viewed in this fundamental light, be- 
comes the focus for the study of Man; and the individual Person- 
ality in the setting of family, and against the background of history, 
constitutes our focal approach to the understanding of Heredity. 
This Propositus, as the individual so studied is termed, is, in other 
words, viewed as the focus of those converging lines of blood 
heredity and cultural heritage which stream into his physical and 
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temperamental being from the family background that spreads out 
fanwise far behind him in Time. As such he, the individual, in his 
total personality, becomes for the student of heredity the epitome 
of those generations (their qualities and characters both physical 
and temperamental) which lie behind him like threads already woven 
into the texture of human history. To understand this given indi- 
vidual, to know him as total Personality, rather than attempting to 
assemble statistics concerning mankind en masse, is for us the most 
direct approach’ to an understanding of Man as man, for the 
uniqueness of manhood in contrast to animalhood is individuality ; 
it is individuality that distinguishes man from animal. 

Now, as has often occurred in the history of science, parallel and 
convergent lines of thinking appear in various quarters as new 
vistas open on the horizons of research. Not the least inspiring of 
the discoveries we have made after fairly well formulating our own 
plan of study is the fact that certain other scientists and scholars 
have formulated procedures and concepts closely paralleling what 
we are attempting. These we shall summarize, showing how they 


1We have come to this focal approach quite logically out of our lifetime 
interests and labours, professional and otherwise, individually and together. 
One of us in her earliest planned career looked toward the interpretation of 
both history and human character in terms of biography and so-called “psy- 
chological” literature. When events and interest together set the scene for the 
development of that career in China, during its period of revolution, when in 
mid-interval between world wars mutual understanding between the races and 
peoples of this globe seemed to be the most vitally essential ingredient of any 
recipe for human betterment, it became obvious (to her) out of her personal 
experiences and contacts that Personality was the best key to real comprehen- 
sion; that only through the medium of the individual human character could 
the Chinese Soul be made known to the West and the Westerner become com- 
prehensible to the Orient. It is between person and person, person and small 
group, group and group, that understanding springs into being, not between 
“nation” and “nation”, impersonal mass with impersonal mass. 


The cther of us, seeking the meaning of Man, deliberately chose the an- 
thropological rather than the psychological as scientific training. Anthropology 
led him into intimate first-hand study of Pacific and Asiatic peoples, in par- 
ticular the Polynesians, Chinese and Hindus, all of whom focus family life 
and heritage in the first-born in each generation, and all of whom are in- 
veterate genealogists. He was not long in learning that anthropology as the 
“science” of Man has long since lost the individual and become preoccupied 
with things, facts and figures relative to primitive history and society. A period 
of detached study in 1928-1930 (an interlude in active field research) con- 
vinced him that the most fruitful approach to the comprehension of human 
history and culture is through the individual as the key and epitome of man- 
hood, mankind and society. A second such period ten years later brought home 
to him the fact that this approach through the individual implies and requires 
understanding and utilization of the techniques of human genetics plus a newly 
emergent psychology that concerns itself with the individual, with personality 
rather than “mind”, laboratory techniques and statistics. 
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are contributory to our thinking and research, after describing more 
exactly what we term our focal method or technique. That technique 
is simple, not at all involved, because it is graphic; but what is 
represented graphically is complicated because there is so much 
that we want to record graphically. The definition of the Propositus 
or Person studied must include 
I—Genealogical setting and family frame 
II—Cultural and psychological character 

I1I—Physical makeup, type and history 

All three of the above are recorded on a large Comprehensive 
Chart, the general plan of which we shall indicate here only briefly 
since detailed descriptions have recently appeared elsewhere.? The 
genealogical part of the chart places the Propositus at the center 
with radiating zones for forbears above and spaces below for con- 
temporaries and descendants, Cultural and psychological character 


PROPOSITUS 


GRAND- 
FATHER | PARENTS | Etc. 


Ete | PARENTS | MOTHER 


(Fic. 1) 


and physical makeup are defined by whatever means are available— 
biographical and documentary material, and in the case of the liv- 
ing, by interview—and the essential aspects of character and 
makeup are represented by symbols which are entered on the chart 
over the name of the person studied. The genetic distribution of 
these traits, back through forbears and in relatives and descendants, 
is what we seek to trace and record on the chart. 

We find that in the course of making up one of these compre- 
hensive charts, which is in itself fascinating work (but very tedious 


*The Virginia Journal of Science, my 4 1942. William and Mary College 
Quarterly (Second Series) Vol. 22, No. 4 ( 


October 1942), pages 381-8. 
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if thoroughly done), two miracles of understanding arise—and we 
use the word miracle not carelessly but purposely. First, a total, 
clear and simple picture of the Person studied emerges, of his (or 
her) “background”, endowments, heritage, character and makeup, 
interests and life’s work, difficulties, failures, abilities and achieve- 
ments. Second, the Personality on which we focus our attention, in 
the very process of its definition, becomes a true focus of his (or 
her) times. Take R. E. Lee, for example: as a person he cannot be 
comprehended except in the light of his total background, experi- 
ence, character and makeup; and the meticulous study of all of these 
factors, as rendered in so masterly a fashion by Dr. Freeman, 
makes him as a person an epitome of his time in Virginia. 


Sir FRANCIS GALTON 


From a single man who was entering upon his scientific career just 
a century ago, stem the modern study of human genetics and the 
related science of eugenics, our systematic procedures aiming at 
defining the human being psychologically, and all experimental 
psychological laboratory practice; and, finally, our current methods 
of subjecting to statistical analysis the quantitative records of experi- 
ment and observation relating to heredity and psychology, as a 
means cf deriving strictly objective evidence (that is, of eliminating 
the factor of personal judgment). The Englishman of genius who 
did all this was Francis Galton, whose magnum opus, “Hereditary 
Genius”, was first published in 1869. This work analyzes the evi- 
dence accumulated from biographical sources favoring the hypo- 
thesis that great men are related to great men, in other words, that 
ability (which is what Galton meant by genius) is tranmitted in 
family lines. Knowing somewhat vaguely* the Galtonian contribution 
to science, we turned to the exploration of his writings early in our 
efforts to clarify our own program and develop our technique of 
research. We soon discovered that in some ways what we are doing 
had already been experimented with by him seventy-five years ago. 
For instance, in his study of heredity he used a chart that looks 
like this : 


3Psychologists may deem it a confession of sheer “lack of education” when 
we say that the study of Galton’s writings followed the formulation of our plan. 
In extenuation of our ignorance we may say that neither of us had early train- 
ing in psychological techniques or theory, that Galton’s works are not and in 
America never have been regarded as classics or even contributions in the 
phrases of anthropology and biography in which we were trained or with 
which we have actively worked. 
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Grandfather = Grandmother Grandfather = Grandmother 
| | 
| | | 
Uncle Aunt Father Mother Uncle Aunt 
| 
The Person 
Brother Described Sister 
| 
Son Daughter 


(Fic. 2) 


It is quite evident that this is just another way of graphically 
representing the Propositus in what we term a focal role. Equally, 
we discovered that in the use of biographical materials (a practice 
frequently followed by psychologists since Galton down to our 
times) our procedure is in accord with Galton’s, although we seek 
in biographical records far more detailed data by reason of our ef- 
fort to define as completely as possible physique, heritage and 
character. In a most important fundamental, our conception of our 
program is entirely different from both Galton’s and Woods’ (dis- 
cussed below): both these men were demonstrating scientific 
methods of testing stated hypotheses. We, on the other hand, have 
no hypothesis to prove or disprove, but are seeking to establish a 
technique for making cumulative, accurate records from which we 
feel confident that in the course of time valid conclusions will arise, 
and by means of which hypotheses may be tested. 

In England the further development of Galton’s work has been 
in the direction of elaborating and perfecting the statistical tech- 
niques under Professor Karl Pearson. In America experimental 
laboratory techniques have been elaborated, utilizing the statistical 
procedures. Neither of these developments are of primary impor- 
tance at this time in our work, although ultimately both may be 
brought to bear on our subjects and records. But we may say, with 
all modesty, we trust, that we do feel that our “focal” research 
comes closer to the heart of Galton’s original interests, research and 
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conceptions—namely, in studying ability in the individual in relation 
to heredity and family—than do either statistical analysis or lab- 
oratory experimentation, which were for Galton, in his earlier 
work at least, merely adjuncts to his study of heredity and measure- 
ment of ability in the individual. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK ADAMS Woops 


A conspicuously interesting use of the Galtonian method, with 
ample emphasis upon the humanistic and personalized significance 
involved, even while adhering strictly to statistical procedure, was 
made by Frederick Adams Woods in the first decades of this cen- 
tury, and stands out in sharp contrast to the de-personalized and 
mathematically involved statistical method of those scientists who 
had assumed the mantle of Galton in the study of heredity and 
eugenics. 


F. A. Woods, a lecturer in Biology at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, became deeply interested in Man (the biological 
organism plus character) in the setting of History, and hence in 
man the individual transmitter of those particular traits of char- 
acter which have most influenced the course of history. His concern 
with man as man and with history as the handiwork of man led him 
to see the twin needs 1) for a more exact means of evaluating 
man’s total makeup as Person (in his individual contribution to 
history) and 2) for a more scientific approach to history itself. 
In a series of articles appearing in various scientific journals from 
1902 to 1914 he discussed these needs and eventually proposed his 
term ‘“‘Historiometry” as “a new name for a new science” of evalu- 
ated history, a term comparable with the science of biometrics in 
the biological field. In 1906 appeared the results of his first extended 
study of heredity in the manner of Galton’s study of Genius—an 
inquiry into the transmission of mental and moral traits in the 
major royal strains of Europe. He chose royalty because both the 
genealogies and the character achievement (good and bad) of royal 
families are recorded with infinitely greater fullness and exactitude 
than could be hoped for in other “stations of life’. He described 
his inquiry as “a statistical study in history and psychology”.* This 
study was followed a few years later by his first application of the 


*Woods, Frederick Adams, Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty, Henry 
Holt, N. Y., 1906. 
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methods of historiometry, “to the larger questions of national 
growth and decline”. It was a further inquiry into the mental and 
moral heredity of royalty, with chief emphasis upon the contribu- 
tions of character to history.® 


Woods’ first study was undertaken in order to determine the 
degree to which heredity may be regarded as responsible for the 
mental and moral character of man. As it is not possible to estimate 
the relative importance of heredity and environment in the forma- 
tion of character in a selected individual, it was his belief that, tak- 
ing a great number of related individuals, a rough computation could 
be reached by making an exact analysis of their genealogical and 
historical records, thus arriving at a valid general law regarding 
the part played by heredity in the individual character as such. His 
conclusions drawn from such a statistical computation of known 
data convinced him that every moral trait appearing in the person 
studied was traceable to its ancestral source ; that there appeared to 
be a distinct correlation between mental and moral qualities—the 
morally superior being also the better endowed mentally; that 
character traits are congenital and inherited selectively, appearing 
here and there in a given family history rather than inevitably and 
directly down the line; and that while, on the moral side, “inherited 
tendencies outweigh the effect of surroundings”, certain acquired 
traits may appear which are neither inherited nor passed on. In 
this latter connection Woods felt that Galton, whom he followed 
in many respects, was open to the criticism (in endeavoring to 
prove his thesis im re the heritability of genius) of ignoring the 
effects of patronage, education, superior advantages (i.e. environ- 
ment) upon the individuals studied. Yet he felt that his own more 
rigorous and numerically inclusive analysis had justified Galton’s 
belief that the man is essentially what the transmitted genes of his 
forbears have made him, in character as in blood. 


In “The Influence of Monarchs”, Woods carried still further 
his belief that History, being but an extension of Man, is in reality 
a branch of biology ; that it should be studied with the same objec- 
tivity as the larger science of which it is a part, its events subjected 
to the same type of statistical analysis before being evaluated 
philosophically ; and that, so studied, and only so, can it have its 


“= Frederick Adams, The Influence of Monarchs, Macmillan, N. Y., 
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fullest significance for the student of humanity and of human af- 
fairs in all their widely ramifying branches. Here testing for the 
first time in a major study his methods of historical measurement— 
or, to put it differently, his methods of measuring the significance of 
historical events, in terms of human character—he reaches the con- 
clusion that only very rarely has a nation made progress in its 
political and economic aspects except under a strong leader (in the 
cases under study these leaders were all monarchs). Moreover he 
sees emerging from his study cogent reasons for believing that to 
a very large extent these strong sovereigns have not merely arisen 
to meet crises but have in themselves been responsible for epochs 
of great change, and if this is true, “then the master key of history 
is heredity”. That this should be true, that in the genealogical 
approach to history should lie the key to its interpretation, did not 
surprise the biological scientist who understood the degree to which, 
in natural history, exact knowledge is based upon the observation of 
“family” and of descent.’ It is his subsequently derived conviction 
which is of greatest interest to us: that “in the metagenesis of 
human affairs, neither heredity nor personality are everything, 
but they go so far towards being everything that they may well be 
made the first forces to be measured; and, as the extent of these 
ceaseless and omnipresent forces is appreciated, the pressure of 
contrary forces can also be ascertained.””® 

The quantitative principle which Woods terms historiometry is 
used by ethnographers, ethnolologists and archaeologists in respect 
to primitive peoples studied—for the evaluation of culture traits as 
found in archaeological strata, their distribution through various 
culture areas and by means of migration. To what degree the prin- 
ciple has been applied to modern peoples or to the history of mod- 
ern civilization, we do not profess to know. We are indebted to the 
Editor of this journal, Clayton Torrence (who was acquainted 
with Prof. Woods before his death, and who at one time as- 
sembled part of the data for a study of inherited family char- 
acteristics in Virginia history) for an introduction to the Woods 


6“If the differences among the kings of history . . . are in their essence 
caused by qualities contained in, and carried by, the germ-plasm from which 
they have been engendered; if these differences among rulers have been of 
such transcendant importance, then the master key of history is heredity.” 
Woods, F. A., The Influence of Monarchs, Macmillan, 1913, viii. 


TLoc. cit. 
8Loc. cit. 
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principle and literature, at the time we first discussed with Mr. 
Torrence our planned research. 


GENERAL JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS 


It will probably be a surprise to many, as it recently was to us, 
to discover the eminent South African, Jan Christian Smuts, in 
a public role other than that of general and statesman. Yet in 
1936 a book® appeared which reveals him as scientific and philo- 
sophic thinker of an order that seems to us destined to influence 
profoundly, if slowly, current conceptions regarding the study of 
man. 


This book, he tells us, is the outcome of a life-long interest in the 
subject of personality, the persistent following of which, since 
undergraduate Cambridge years, has opened up for him a perception 
of human evolution as the constant and inevitable progression of 
parts toward wholes, of incompleteness toward completion, with 
Personality as the capstone of that progression. His exposition of 
this persistent tendency in nature toward the achievement of a 
completed and rounded whole, he calls “Holism”, explaining that 
he has coined the term from the Greek holos (—whole), to desig- 
nate “this synthetic tendency, this fundamental feature of ‘wholes’ 
in the universe”.’° In this exposition it is his discussion of the human 
personality as a true “whole” in nature, as the highest development 
of integrated, synthesized matter, which has the greatest interest 
and significance for our study, fitting so perfectly, as it does, into 
our independently conceived idea of Personality as Focus. That 
highest “whole” in the human universe, itself a synthesis of wholes 
(organisms plus mind, plus that indefinable uniqueness of the 
individual), itself creative and directive, closely tied in with in- 
heritance yet not inherited,” is for Smuts the sum total and essence 


*Smuts, J. C., Holism and Evolution, Macmillan, N. Y., 1936. 


10“This whole-making or holistic tendency is fundamental in nature... . 
Evolution is . . . the gradual development and stratification of progressive 
series of wholes, stretching from the inorganic beginnings to the highest 
levels of spiritual creation.” Op. cit. Foreword. 


1“. | . our inheritance from our parents and our ancestors, which consists 
of a definite animal body slightly differing from theirs, and a mental structure 
somewhat resembling theirs. My personality, .. . indisputably mine... , may 
in some respects resemble theirs, but its very essence is its unique individuali- 
ty.” Op cit., p. 259. See also, pp. 271, 272, and “There is evidently no hereditary 
or Mendelian character in Personality as such; great Personalities arise from 
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of Man, and the focal point for the study of that complex of char- 
acteristics which is called “human”. 


Personality, Smuts complains, has been left largely unexplored by 
science, either within or without the field of Psychology, yet, being 
a more comprehensive “whole” than Mind, it deserves a separate 
scientific discipline, comparable to Psychology but less narrow in 
scope.” 

He suggests that such a new science be called “Personology”, 
and that it begin with the study of biography, wherein human per- 
sonalities are synthetically rather than analytically examined—that 
is, with a view to being comprehended as a unique whole; and out 
of such scientific study, he believes, will be obtained the materials 
for formulating “a sound theory of Personality” and a system of 
the laws governing personal evolution. He makes useful suggestions 
regarding the types of characters to be chosen if the study of 
biographies is to be fruitful. They should, in his opinion, be those 
possessing true “inner histories”, that is, persons who lived a con- 
tinuously developing life of the spirit throughout their lifetime, for 
only in such lives do we perceive the highest differentiation of the 
human from the animal, and consequently the greatest significance 
for the student of human heredity and for a new science of per- 
sonality.* This new discipline, “as the synthetic science of human 
nature”, will, he believes, “form the crown of all the sciences and 
become the basis for a new Ethic and Metaphysic and a truer 
spiritual outlook.”* 


PROFESSOR GORDON W. ALLPORT 


It is exhilarating to move from the discovery of this provocative 
thinking of a layman in the field of Man and his knowledge of 
Man, to acquaintance with the late work of one of the leading mod- 


generations of the commonplace; and again, the _ Personality may be 
followed by generations of the undistinguished.” p. 

12“Tgnoring the individual uniqueness of the Personality . psychology 
deals with the average or generalized individual, and then only from the 
— mental point of view, which is but one aspect of Personality.” Op. cit., 
p. 

13“Mind frees itself from the intolerable burden of organic inheritance by 
inheriting merely the widest, most plastic capacity to learn.” Hence, “While 
the animal is hidebound with its own hereditary characters, the human Per- 
sonality is free to acquire a vast experience in its indivdual life.” Op. cit. p. 222. 


1440p. cit. p. 259. 
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ern psychologists, Allport,"* associate professor of Psychology at 
Harvard, whose keynote as sounded in his introduction is the fail- 
ure of Psychology as a science to concern itself sufficiently with 
the individual,* and who devotes his initial attention to defining 
personality, with a consideration of the various possible approaches 
to a rounded comprehension thereof. 


Why should it be, he asks, that science, in essence the epitome of 
rationality, should part company with common sense “over the fact 
of human individuality?” “The outstanding characteristic of man 
is his individuality. He is a unique creation of the forces of nature.’””” 
Yet, because of his very uniqueness, the sciences regard him as 
“somewhat of an embarrassment” when with brash insouciance he 
intrudes his undeniable unpredictability into their several arbitrary 
and carefully ordered domains. For the goal of all science is the 
universal principle, of which the individual may be an instance or 
example—but of which, equally, he may be a most brazen-contra- 
diction ! 

The newer natural sciences have sought to follow this ideal of 
the older exact sciences, in order that their disciplines might the 
sooner meet the rigorous tests of scientific exactitude. But with the 
slow maturing of the sciences of biology and psychology it has 
become increasingly evident that this “piling of law upon law does 
not in the slightest degree account for the pattern of individuality 
which each human being enfolds. The person . . . evades the tra- 
ditional scientific approach at every step.’”"* The dissatisfaction of 


Allport, Gordon W., Personality, a Psychological Interpretation, Henry 
Holt, N. Y., 1939. 


16“As a rule, science regards the individual as a mere bothersome accident. 
Psychology, too, ordinarily treats him as something to be brushed aside so the 
-_ business of accounting for the uniformity of events can get under way.” 

ip. cit. vii. 

1“... Separated spatially from all other men he behaves throughout his own 
particular span of life in his own distinctive fashion. It is not upon the cell nor 
upon the single organ, nor upon the group, nor upon the species that nature 
has centered her most lavish concern but rather upon the integral organiza- 
tion of life processes into the amazingly stable and self-contained system of the 
individual living creature.” Op. cit. p. 3. 

_38“Starting with an infinitely more complex subject-matter than the other 
biological sciences, but with the same presuppositions, the psychologist has 
isolated his fragmentary elements, has generalized and verified his findings. 
- , - He has succeeded in discovering orderly processes in the ‘generalized 
mind’, but the phenomenon of individuality, so deliberately excluded, returns 
and “The generalized human mind is entirely mythical . . .” 

. Ct. p. 
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individual scientists’ with this illusiveness has been responsible for 
a number of tangential pseudo-sciences or particularized approaches 
within the frames of biology and psychology, with which (relative 
to the latter) Allport deals serially, showing the limitations of any 
school of psychological thought and practice which, however pre- 
occupied with the individual as such, confines itself wholly within 
the field of abnormality and seeks to exist in “splendid isolation” 
from the parent science of general psychology (e.g. psychoanalysis) ; 
or which through over-emphasis upon given segments of individual 
mind and character (as opposed, we might add, to the “holistic” 
approach of Smuts) contents itself with a partial picture of the 
Individual as such. While recognizing the contributions that most 
of these newer viewpoints have brought toward the broadening of 
both the content and the methods of experimental psychology, 
Prof. Allport makes clear his belief that properly the psychological 
study of individuality belongs within the frame of a general science 
of Psychology whose concepts and techniques have been widened 
to accommodate it. This may not be the separate “science of Per- 
sonology” for which Smuts pleads, but it would seem that the ap- 
pearance within the older science of this significant trend toward 
emphasizing the uniqueness, and the totality, of personality, marks 
a definite achievement on the way to a comparable goal.” And so 
far has that trend progressed that, at the outset of an exhaustive 
volume designed as a comprehensive survey of the most important 
fruits of the new study and as a guide-book for its furtherance, the 
author can say : 
“Tf there are psychologists who in the face of this grow- 

ing movement still declare that the study of the individual 

is not and never can be a part of science, they must now be 

left alone with their views.” 


19As of individual students like J. C. Smuts. 


20Another striking exemplification of the emergence in the more exact dis- 
cipline of neuro-psychology of the holistic principle may be seen in the work 
of Dr. Kurt Goldstein, who defines human behavior in terms of the organism 
as a whole, applying the word holistic to the principle without, however, refer- 
ring specifically to Smuts. See The Organism, a Holistic Approach to 
Biology (American Book Company, 1939), and Human Nature in the 
Light of Psychopathology (Harvard University Press, 1940). In the latter 
volume Chapter I is on “The Holistic Approach and the Analytic Method of 
Science”, while in Chapter VII, “On the Structure of Personality”, 
Dr. Allport’s work is referred to with warm approval. Thus it appears that, 
from many quarters independent explorers in the field are converging upon 
the point indicated by General Smuts with penetrating insight and able 
generalizations as a cardinal principle in nature as a whole. 
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Doctor WILLIAM H. SHELDON 


In 1936, Dr. William H. Sheldon, then at the University of 
Chicago, published his “Psychology and the Promethean Will”,” 
an original philosophical-psychological work addressed both to 
clinicians and to general readers. In this he breaks down or classi- 
fies the mental and temperamental attributes of man into five cate- 
gories which, following a medical precedent, he terms the five 
“Panels” of personality. 

“These five general skeletal concepts provide sufficient 
canvas to paint in the outline picture of a mind so that 
it has a system to it and fits together, and at the same time 
is a meaningful reflection of the social institutions. The 
panels may be named as follows: (1) Panel of Material 
Relations. (2) Panel of Social Dominance and Sub- 
mission. (3) Panel of Sexual Relations. (4) Panel of 
Orientation. (5) Panel of Feeling-awareness. Institu- 
tionally, they are the economic, political, sexual, religious, 
and aesthetic panels.” (p. 105). 

In 1941 appeared the first of a series of studies, published in 
collaboration with Dr. S. S. Stevens of Harvard and Dr. (med.) 
W. B. Tucker of the University of Chicago, which establish an 
elaborate technique for defining the individual in terms of body- 
build and constitutional type,” a subject which has engrossed 
medical men, physiologists and psychologists since the time of 
Hippocrates. That great Greek, the father and patron saint of the 
medical profession, distinguished two types of human beings, the 
Habitus apoplecticus (short, thick) and the Habitus phthisicus 
(long, thin), describing certain specific complaints to which these 
types of body build were subject. There have been innumerable 
definitions throughout the history of medicine, one of the most 
recent being that of Dr. E. Kretchmer, who terms the short stout 
type pyknic, and the long lean type asthenic, with an intermediate 
athletic form. Kretchmer’s claim that the pyknic is subject especially 
to manic-depressive mental states (mania and melancholia), while 
the asthenic tends to schizophrenia (split personality) has had con- 
siderable vogue with psychiatrists. Dr. Sheldon’s ‘Varieties of 
Human Physique” represents a great advance on earlier theories 


.a William H., Psychology and the Promethean Will, Harper, 


oo William H., The Varieties of Human Physique, Harper, N. Y., 
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and classifications in that it establishes a definite technique for de- 
fining the full gamut of variation in body-build and constitutional 
type in terms of three components which are combined in varying 
degrees in every individual. Sheldon’s components are termed 
1) endomorphy, 2) mesomorphy, and 3) ectomorphy, respectively 
manifested in physique in 1) rotundity, 2) broad and well-knit 
setup, and 3) leanness and linearity. 


In 1942 appeared a second volume in this series (Dr. S. S. 
Stevens collaborating), which classifies individuals in terms of their 
mental and temperamental* attributes in relation to their body- 
build, and sets forth a technique for classifying personalities in 
terms of psychological attributes correlated with the physical com- 
ponents described above. With rotundity are associated relaxation, 
complacency and sociability, and a complex of related qualities; 
with the well-knit setup goes alertness, boldness, love of action, 
noisyness, “extraversion”, etc.; while linearity is found associated 
with nervous tension, need of quietness and privacy, tendency to 
“introversion”, and a variety of other related attributes. This all 
sounds somewhat commonplace: everybody knows fat folk if 
healthy tend to be jolly and like to “take it easy”, that people with 
athletic build naturally are active, while “skinny” people are in- 
clined to be nervous. The value of Sheldon’s work, and ideas, which 
represent many years of elaborate and arduous experimental study, 
lies in his precise and detailed correlating of temperamental traits 
with physical, and in the establishment of techniques for defining 
the components both physical and psychological in individuals. 
Time and experience only can show how much of his theory and 
practice is valid; but this may be said with certainty: his 1941 and 
1942 volumes represent a great step forward in scientific effort to 
pin down and define human personality, that extremely subtle and 
complex phenomenon of nature, touched with Divinity (and 
deviltry !). 

While the attributes of individuality defined by this scientist are 
strictly physical and psychological—Dr. Sheldon holds degrees both 
in medicine and psychology—a careful reading of Psychology and 
the Promethean Will reveals him as a person of profoundly re- 
ligious nature whose search for a clear definition of man is mo- 


23Sheldon, William H., The Varieties of Temperament, Harper, N. Y., 
1942. 
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tivated by the knowledge that the human being is a spiritual crea- 
ture, not a mechanical bundle of “reflexes” and “complexes” nor 
merely a superior form of organism. The fourth Panel of per- 
sonality is essentially that of religion, whose function is the 
orientation of selfhood. 


CONCLUSION 


Smuts,” remarking that there was in the Greek language no 
term expressing the notion of personality, says “Persona is a Latin 
term and a Roman idea, evolved, like so many other juristic ideas, 
by the legal genius of the Romans .. .” Then Christianity invested 
person with “a character of sacredness”, by reason of the Spirit of 
of Truth in man. Philosophy later “raised the enriched term to the 
dignity and status of a high philosophical conception” ; and Smuts 
himself would go a step farther and show it as “the culminating 
phase in the synthetic creative evolution of the universe”. We, in the 
opening paragraphs of this article, indicate that for us the reality of 
Personality is comparable with the older concept of Soul, in its 
fullest and least dogmatic connotation. 


Yet Allport, in tracing its motley history and attempting to 
“re-vitalize such a frayed concept”, shows that the Greeks, true 
to form, did “have a word for it”, though the concept was lacking. 


Sheldon, Psychology and the Promethean Will: “It is possible to teach 
religion without prematurely teaching a theology. This book is for better or 
for worse an attempt to do so, for though it is concerned essentially with 
religion, you will look in vain for a theology in it.” (p. 117). 

“Overtly, cruelty and ruthlessness have been associated with everything that 
man has done, whether in the name of trade, patriotism, love, or religion. 
From the historical purview, rapacity and violence always present the more 
striking and conspicuous elements of a situation or event. As history is re- 
corded, even in ‘religious’ writings, it seems a dreary panorama of selfish- 
ness, which has wielded a stronger influence in the long run than have the 
tion has actually moved away from selfishness and hate. The psychologist 
knows that there has been a counter-balancing element in human conscious- 
ness, which has wielded a stronger influence in the long run than have the 
self-loving forces in human nature, just as he knows that the soft parts of the 
fossil trilobite were actually more significant than the hard parts that left the 
record. I am of course not concerned with trying to prove that this force which 
drives man toward social cohesion and toward the love of experience tran- 
scending the direct assuaging of selfish desire, is religion; for I write not as a 
religionist, but as a psychologist. That there is a tender and feeling element 
in human nature, however, must be taken as a fact. . . . The religious mind 
is a tender mind. Basically it is a feeling mind. It is a mind that can carry 
the emotional imagination of a child into adult life.” (pp. 31-2). 


*%Holism and Evolution, p. 280. 
*6Personality, a Psychological Interpretation, pp. 25-47. 
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For it was from a Greek word that the Roman jurists took their 
term persona, and persona meant originally the actor’s mask. On 
this basis there exists today a whole chart of terms, in vogue 
with bio-social psychologists, according to which (Allport, p. 42) 
we get the successively derived definitions of personality as 
Persona False Appearance== Deceptive Masquerade==Conven- 
tional Mask; from which last stem two: Superficial Attractiveness 
(popular) on the one hand, and Social-Stimulus Value on the other. 
Again (assuming that Social-Stimulus has validity!) “from the 
Unreal” we are led “‘to the Real”! 

So, thinking in terms of these ancient origins, we must not be 
thought to be too serious in our severe-seeming condemnation of 
those moderns (particularly the ladies) who cultivate the Persona 
by way of the Beauty Parlour and the “Personality Expert”. For 
we realize full well that all the superficial embellishments bestowed 
by those “artistes” in Cosmetology and Etiquette, do but consti- 
tute the Conventional Mask which Society with a large S is sup- 
posed to demand; and that beneath this mask is very generally 
modestly hid the true, the unique, the often shyly nurtured Per- 
sonality which is the Reality in each human being of us all. 
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MAIDS FOR WIVES 
By Mrs. Henry Lowett Cook 


(Concluded from Volume L., No. 4, Page 320) 


We have seen that only five vessels are listed as bringing the 
“Maids” to Virginia, viz: the London Merchant, Jonathan, War- 
wick, Marmaduke and Tiger. From the Muster of January-Febru- 
ary, 1624/5 we learn that other women were also passengers on 
these boats. In view of that fact, and using the Muster as our guide, 
we shall now give as much detailed information as possible not only 
about each woman who by her own statement came on one of these 
ships but also about her husband and children. The few children 
listed bespeak the large infant mortality of the times. For clearness, 
the names of those women who were positively not “Maids” have 
been marked with an asterisk. In the case of Isabel Bridgewater, 
John Day’s wife and Ann Stoabs, we can make no definite asser- 
tion; while they came on the same ships with their husbands, it is 
unknown whether they were married in England or on their arrival 
in this country. 

LONDON MERCHANT 

*Mary, wife of Christopher Branch, in same ship. Son Thomas 
ae. 9 mo. 

1. Isabel, wife of Richard Bridgewater, in same ship. 

2. Margaret, wife of Thomas Jones, in same ship. 

3. John Day and “wife,” in same ship. 

Dorothy, wife of Richard Taylor, he in Mary Margrett, 1608; 
dau. Mary ae. 3 mo. 

Ann, wife of Henry Coltman, in Noah, 1611. 

Ursula, wife of George Frier, in William & Thomas—no date 
given [1618]. 

Susan, wife of John Hall, in John & Francis, 1612. 

Alice, wife of Richard Longe—no ship and no date; know 
nothing of him. “Robert Longe a child born in Virginia.” 

Maudlyn, wife of Thomas Sully, in Sarah, 1612. 

Ann, wife of Henry Potter, no ship, no date. He in Virginia, 
1617. 
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Dorythie, wife of Bartholomew Weatherbie, in Providence, 1616. 
Mary, wife of Nicholas Rowe, in Elizabeth, 1620. 

Ellin Cooke, ae. 25, “servant” with Robert Partin and family. 
Mary Peters, ae. 16, “servant” with Richard Biggs and wife. 


JONATHAN 


*Susan, wife of Robert Greenleafe, he in Trial, 1611. (See 
below). 

Sisley, wife of Alexander Bradway, in Supply, 1620; dau. Adria 
ae. 9 month. 

Idye Halliers, ae. 30, with Robert Fisher and wife. 

Isabell Pratt—no age given; with Richard Kingsmill and family. 

Temperance, wife of Nicholas Hodgkins, in Edwin, 1618. “Mar- 
garet Hodgkins born in Virginia.” 

WARWICK 


Margaret, wife of Ezekiah Raughton, he in Bona Nova, 1619. 

Sarah, wife of Edward Fisher, in Jonathan; Edward Kildare, 
her son aged 6 years. 

Ellin, wife of Michael Batt, in Hercules, 1610. 

Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Gates, in Swann, 1611. (This was ship 
of Sir Thomas Gates, arrived in August). 

Elizabeth Bygrave, ae. 12, “servant” of “Mr, William Harwood” 
who was head of Martin’s Hundred. (Obviously she was orphaned 
in Virginia as she was only 9 at time of arrival. “Servant” has no 
significance in such cases). 

*John Jackson and wife Ann both in this ship. (See below). 

Elizabeth, wife of John Downeman, in John and Francis, 1612. 

Elizabeth, wife of Walter Ely. No ship or date; but living on 
Company Land. “Ann Ely borne in Virginia.” 

*Bridget, wife of John Wilkins, in Marigold, 1618/9. 

4. John Stoabs and wife Ann, both in this ship. 

MARMADUKE 


Ann, wife of Nicholas Baly, he in Jonathan. 

*Adria, wife of Captain Thomas Harris, in Prosperous. 1611. 
(See below). 

Catherine, wife of Robert Fisher, in Elizabeth, 1612; dau. Sisley 
ae. 1 year. 
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Ann, wife of Thomas Doughtie, in Marigold, 1618/9. 
TIGER 


Joane, wife of Humphrey Kent, in George, 1619. 
*Thomas Palmer and wife Joane, in this ship; Priscilla, her 
daughter “aged XI yeares”: does not say dau. came in Tiger. 


The names marked with asterisks definitely were not among 
the maids for wives; and the women of the four couples who seem 
to have come as couples may not have been, though it does not of 
necessity follow that they married before sailing for Virginia. 


Mary (Addie) Branch was not a “Maid” for her marriage to 
Christopher Branch in London has been noted already. (Va. Mag., 
Vol. L, p. 312). 

Adria Harris also was not among the “Maids.” Obviously she 
was returning from a visit to England where she probably had 
left her oldest children because of the hard life for infants in Vir- 
ginia. Proof of her having come as an immigrant before 1616 is 
in a land patent to her husband, Captain Thomas Harris, in which 
he was allowed “100 acres for his own personal adventure 100 
acres for his first wife Adry Harris, as being ancient planters.” 
This means, of course, that both of them came before May, 1616. 
They have many present day descendants including some very dis- 
tinguished ones, notably the eminent author, James Branch Cabell. 

Susan Greenleafe—At the time of the Muster she had a son, 
Thomas, aged three, and daughter Ann, twenty weeks old. Both 
seem to have died young as land patents to her second husband, 
Thomas Markham, of Henrico County, Virginia, include “150 
acres in right of his wife Susan Greenleafe, the relict of Robert 
Greenleafe, 50 acres for her personal adventure, and 100 acres 
for said Robert her former husband, an ancient planter.” If we 
recall the order of the Company previously quoted that maids were 
not to share in head-rights, Susan could not have been one of the 
maids for wives. 

Ann Jackson—John and Ann Jackson, likewise, were on a re- 
turn trip from England. They brought with them two men servants, 


on the same ship, who are included in their Muster. The only child 


Ph Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 101, by Nell M. Nugent; hereafter cited as 
ugent. 


$8 Thid. 45 ; 60. 
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recorded in the Muster is “a child of twenty weeks”; and among 
the dead for Martin’s Hundred, in 1624, was “a girle of John 
Jacksons.”’ They must have left a son John in England, probably 
to go to school. John Jackson represented Martin’s in the conven- 
tion and assembly of 1619, and was one of the committee appointed 
to examine the “Second Booke” of the “great Charter” before it 
was presented to the assemblage for action. The other representa- 
tive was John Boyse (Boys &c), “warden” or head of Martin’s 
Hundred, who was on the committee to examine the “first booke’”™ 
of the Charter. Martin’s was hit very hard in the massacre, many 
of the inhabitants being murdered and others captured. Among 
these, were Mrs. Boyse, and “a child of John Jacksons.” This child 
was Ann Jackson who was finally rescued. In January, 1628, the 
Court at Jamestown ordered that she be sent to England, her 
brother, John Jackson, being security for her passage. This brother 
must have been quite young, but even at fourteen, boys were often 
placed “on their own” with some adult as overseer or guardian. 
William Harwood, who had succeeded John Boyse as head of 
Martin’s, seems to have filled this capacity, as the Court ordered 
him to see the provisions regarding Ann, carried out.” 

Bridget Wilkins—A number of things show that John Wilkins 
was no tenant, much less a servant; and equally, she appears not 
to have been one of the “maids.” He evidently was a partner in 
Christopher Lawne’s Plantation, which arrived on the Marigold, 
April 17, 1618", at which time John was about twenty-one years 
of age. According to her age at time of Muster, Bridget was about 
sixteen when she came. It appears to have been just such a case as 
we are having almost every day at present—fiancees joining their 
sweethearts who must remain at camp. Lawne died soon after ar- 
riving. His death and the massacre seem to have broken up that 
settlement as such. Governor Wyatt commissioned Sir George 
Yeardley to undertake to settle the Eastern Shore, with men from 


89 Jour. H. B. 6. 
Ps 3 VC 570; Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial Virginia, 


41 Many records prove that the Marigold arrived at her destination April 
17, 1619, having left England “in March,” evidently at the beginning of the 
month and had wind and weather in her favor and made one of the phe- 
nominally short trips. It was done by a few others. But, because some in the 
Muster give the year as 1618 and some as 1619, it has been assumed by some 
that she made two voyages between March 1618/9 and April 1619, without 
realizing the 1618 date was really 1619. 
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the other settlements.“ Wilkins was one who moved there and was 
one of the first to patent land there, receiving 1300 acres, for his own 
personal adventure and for the transportation of twenty-five others. 
The first name among those for which he received land was Bridget 
Craft. She was not the mother of his surviving children, although 
they buried a son, John, in 1624, according to the Muster. But his 
widow was Ann; and a deed from her seems to establish her as 
the mother of John’s two surviving sons, John and Nathaniel, who 
have many present day descendants.“ 

Joane Palmer—According to the Muster of Thomas Palmer in 
the general Muster of 1624/5, “Thomas Palmer arrived in the 
Tyger November 1621; Joane his wife in the same Shipp; Priscilla 
her daughter aged XI yeares.” With them, listed as a servant, was 
“Richard English aged XI yeres in the James 1622.” Their larder 
was somewhat scant in staple foods, consisting of only “50 bushells 
corne” and “fish 100.” For “armes” he had “Snaphances 3, Ar- 
mours 2, Coat of Male 1.’ He had two houses. All of which tell 
us he had had at least two male servants capable of bearing arms, 
for whom he had heavy springlock guns, quilted coat armor for the 
men and a coat of mail for himself: That his scant larder was due 
to the death of these servants, and doubtless of one or more women 
servants also. Adding variety to his table, listed under “Cattell and 
Poultrie,” are “Swine yong and old 6, Poultrie 19.” Eleven-year- 
old Richard English was no servant in the present day use of the 
word. Obviously, this is one of the many instances in the Muster 
where “servant” is used to indicate, “in the custody of,” as in the 
case of William Gany whose own infant daughter heads the list of 
his “servants.” It all depended upon the whim of the colonist giv- 
ing the data to the census-taker, or to said census-taker in his meth- 
od of enrollment, as to the various groupings. For instance, in the 
Muster of Captain William Tucker, following the names of him- 
self, wife and daughter, is a long list that includes his three brothers- 
in-law and a family of negroes, not one in the list being designated 
as “servant.” 

To begin with, the boys who were sent to serve as apprentices 
and who were commonly termed “servants,” were not mere children. 


#23 VC 656-7. 
* Nugent 46; 56; in a patent to George White, Wilkins is referred to as 
as. Wilkins, Gent.” Ibid. 95; Northhampton County Records W&D Bk. 
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No planter would have accepted them as they would not have 
been “worth their keep.” Furthermore, no children of any age 
were sent as apprentices, girls or boys, after those sent in 1621; 
for with them as with the maids, the massacre and the frightful 
mortality from natural causes upon arrival in Virginia, ended that 
enterprise. Undoubtedly Richard was orphaned in Virginia and 
placed with the Palmer family, just as the children of Reverend 
Richard Bucke were parceled out among their respective guardians; 
and the children of “Mr. Peter Arundel,” one of whom is listed as 
a servant of Sir George Yeardley. A John English is listed in the 
Muster as having died in 1624, in nearby Peirsey’s Hundred. 

The few extant records concerning Thomas Palmer and family— 
at least, of the three of them recorded in the Muster, establish them 
as gentlefolk the titles “Mr.” and “Mrs.” having been sparingly 
used in the 17th Century. In December, 1624, ““Mrs, Palmer” was 
a witness regarding “Mrs. Jurden” (Cecily Jordan); and “Mr. 
Thomas Palmer” was appointed commander of Shirley Hundred 
Main, which he also represented in the General Assembly; and 
was appointed commissioner for “the Upper Partes,” meaning 
he was one of the Justices for the District of the upper James.“ 
We have no way of knowing how many servants he may have had 
at this time; but he evidently lost no time in trying to recoup his 
loss in servants at the first opportunity at the time of the Muster, 
for on January 24, 1624/5, Court ordered that “Rice How Re-.- 
deliver the man servant to Mr. Pallmer.”’ This was just three days 
after Palmer’s Muster was taken and just two days after that of 
Rice Hooe. Palmer’s possession did not last long; for on April 4, 
1625, Court reversed its order—“That Mr. Pallmer shall deliver 
back John Kennell to Rice Hoe, according to a letter sent from Mr. 
Besse.”* 

Thomas Palmer’s service as Burgess for Shirley Hundred Main, 
is the last record we have of him. Evidently he died soon after that, 
as on November 20, 1637, John Baker received a patent for 650 
acres in Charles City County, 


“50 acres due in right of his first wife Priscilla Palmer, 
50 acres by deed of gift from his Mother in Law Jone 
Palmer 2 January 1633 & 550 acres for his own personal 
adventure, the personal adventure of his late wife, Alice, 
of his wife Dorothy & for transportation of 8 persons . .” 


“4 Minutes 41; 192-3. 45 Ibid. 44; 51. 4 Nugent 75. 
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I know nothing of wife, Alice; but Dorothy was the daughter of 
Sergeant John Harris of Shirley Hundred Main which he repre- 
sented with Thomas Palmer. Baker’s first patents were near Va- 
rina, which was near the border of Shirley.’ (Was Priscilla Palmer 
responsible for the flock of later Priscillas in Henrico and Charles 
City Counties ?) 

One striking thing about that Baker patent is that it gives no 
indication of any land from Thomas Palmer. Did this mean there 
were sons? The Palmer records in nearby York and New Kent 
Counties, where we find Edward, Martin, Richard and Thomas 
Palmer contemporaries in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, suggest possible descent from the first Thomas. Furthermore, 
the name, Priscilla, in the Valentine family and Palmer being an 
allied line of that family, also suggest present day descendants. 
There is scant chance of ever proving such descent owing to loss of 
early records, especially as there is no record whatever of his land 
holdings. The answer to that undoubtedly lies in the records of 
Shirley Hundred Main, if such records are extant somewhere. 


We have documentary proof of the antecedents of none of these 
six women except Mary (Addie) Branch; but cumulative evidence 
points to Adria Harris as the daughter of Edward Gurganey (Gour- 
gaing, &c) who came in 1608, ahead of his family in order to 
prepare a home for them as many did in those days. He was listed 
among the “gentlemen” ; and was one of Argall’s associates in set- 
tling Argall’s Gift or Town, which he and Thomas Pawlett repre- 
sented in the Convention and Assembly of 1619. But as that tract 
fell within the Governor’s land, Gurganey transferred his holdings 
to Henrico. He died shortly after the Assembly of 1619, as did his 
wife as shown in the patent to Captain Thomas Harris dated 12 
July, 1637, for “700 acres . . . 400 acres due for the grant unto 
Edward Gurganey by the order of Court, 1 Oct., 1617 from the late 
Treasurer and Co. and bequeathed to Thomas Harris by Ann 
Gurganey widdow of sd. Edward as by her last will dated 11 
Feb., 1619... ."# 

We know nothing of the antecedents of the husbands of any of 
these six women except Christopher Branch. It has been claimed 


4" Ibid. 113, patent to Francis Derrick and Richard Johnson; Ibid. 317, 
patent to Daniel Luellin; 40; 59. 

#8 Arber’s “Works” of Captain John Smith, 108; Jour. H. B. 1619-1658/9, 
pp. vii; 3; Nugent 60. 
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that John Jackson was son of or of the family of Bishop Jackson 
but I have seen no proof of that. Cumulative evidence indicates 
Thomas Palmer as son of, or belonging to the family of “Edward 
Palmer, of the Middle Temple, London, esquire,” who purchased 
of Lady Delaware, forty-one shares of Lord Delaware’s stock. 
This entitled Palmer to 4100 acres of land in Virginia with double 
that amount when the first became “seated.” This probably is the 
reason why West and Sherley Hundred became divided into Shir- 
ley Hundred Main of which Thomas Palmer was Commander and 
Burgess; and Shirley Hundred Island. (Lord Delaware had eighty 
shares, which his widow disposed of.) No one seems ever to have 
explained those “two Shirley Hundreds.” 

So much for the seven (including eleven-year-old Priscilla Pal- 
mer) women passengers who though they came on those five ships 
with the “Maids,” were not sent for wives. There was a total of 
only thirty-seven women passengers of all classes on those ships, 
as recorded in the Muster of 1624/5. Eliminating the seven just 
mentioned as not in the “Maids” category leaves only thirty, some 
of whom undoubtedly were “Maids,” and all of whom could have 
been, except twelve-year-old Elizabeth Bygrave. Because of the 
extent to which superficial writers have exploited “the shipload of 
maids for wives of the colonists, arriving from England in 1619 to 
be followed by others,” to quote one such writer, (yet, the records 
prove that none of them sailed from England until in 1620), it 
seems well to investigate the thirty remaining names. Four at least, 
never married—Ellin Cooke, Mary Peters, Idye Halliers and Isa- 
bel Pratt, all of whom arrived in the Jonathan and London Mer- 
chant in May 1620. If they were not glamorous enough to find 
husbands during those four years, it is safe to assume they never 
did. So they can be eliminated as not affecting Virginia history any 
more than any other maid servants. Besides, these four may have 
been transported by individuals as maid servants, and not sent by 
the Company as part of the ninety maids sent in 1620. 

Also, there were four married couples who appear to have come 
as couples. One of these, Thomas and Margaret Jones, it seems 
certain were married before sailing, as we shall see further on. 

This cuts the total to twenty-five married women out of the one 
hundred and forty seven “Maids” sent for wives, if we assume 


491 VC 460; 3 VC 65; 66; 4 VC 210. 
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that all twenty-five belonged in that group and that there were 
none who had come as wives and had been widowed and remarried 
since their arrival in Virginia. 


Of these remaining twenty-five, nothing whatever is known as 
to their identity ; and if any one of them left any descendants other 
than those named in the Muster and mentioned above, I have been 
unable to learn of it. Only two of them married men who attained 
office of any kind, so far as the Journals of the House of Burgesses 
and the Minutes of the Council and General Court reveal. These 
men are John Downeman and Richard Taylor, both of whom served 
as Burgess. It is believed that John Downeman was son of William 
Downeman, listed as one of the gentlemen in the Second Supply, 
1608. He had made his will before leaving England in which he 
bequeathed land in England to older sons but only money to the 
youngest son, John (Va. Mag., Vol. XXV, p. 241-2). On January 
17, 1624/5 John Downeman was fined one pound sterling—quite 
a large fine for that day in Virginia where specie was almost un- 
known, “for his aprobrius speeches used to Cap. Martue,” besides 
having “to acknowledge his fault in the public congregation at 
Kichotan and ask Cap Martue forgivenes.” Nevertheless, he was 
elected as Burgess to the May, 1625, Assembly ; and later, was ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners of the Elizabeth City Court. 
So John must have been “a man of parts.” However, several at- 
tempts to prove descent from him have been futile. 


Richard Taylor is recorded as having come in the Mary Mar- 
gret in 1608—the “Second Supply.” No Richard Taylor is listed 
among the passengers but a William Taylor, laborer, is. He undoubt- 
edly is the same man; and this is particularly interesting, as it 
probably explains why those “other souldiers” were labeled “la- 
borer.” As common soldiers they had little money, so gladly took 
advantage of the opportunity to serve as laborers for the seven-year 
term, for the sake of acquiring a landed estate of at least one hun- 
dred acres and double that and more if they were thrifty—some- 
thing impossible of achievement in England. We know that other 
officers of the Spanish war came during the course of those early 
years—Captain Roger Smythe, Nathaniel Littleton, Samuel Math- 
ews &c &c. Hence it is highly probable that a large part of those 
who came as tenants of the Company, were veterans of that war. 


5 Arber 129; Minutes 43; 193; Jour. H. B. 44. 
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Efforts to connect Richard with Taylors in the later records have 
likewise proven fruitless. Richard Taylor also served as Burgess, 
1625." 


Of the other twenty-three of this “social register” of the “Maids” 
—writers who have featured the “Maids for Wives” project as a 
major, or important, or romantically interesting phase of Virginia 
history, would have done well to study the records instead of 
depending upon imagination. The most that can be said for the 
actual results is, that the scant mention of them in official or other 
records, after the tragically small remnant listed in the Muster, in 
January and February, 1625, is that by and large, they, as well as 
the men they married, must have been a law-abiding lot else they 
would have figured unpleasantly in the Court records. The only 
woman, of those who came on one of those five ships, who has an 
unsavory record, is Margaret Jones, who, in addition to other mis- 
demeanors, was fined for disorderly conduct in that she and one 
Butterfield got into a fight in which he emerged with his face all 
“beblouded” and she with her hair “about her ears,” for which 
she was “toughed [towed] at the sterne of a boat” out to the Mar- 
gret & John and back.” Since this is entirely out of character with 
the other women, so far as records reveal, we are justified in believ- 
ing that Margaret was not one of the maids; and that the officers 
in London were sincere when they wrote they had received none 
except upon “good testimony” of family and friends. It must be 
remembered that the prime object of English colonization was to 
“plant” an English nation “upon the Main of America”; and that 
many of those very men, including Lord Delaware, who were ac- 
tively interested in promoting the Colony, had in mind to extend 
their own limited landed estates for the benefit of younger children. 
Notably, Sir Dudley Diggs, whose younger son became governor 
of the Colony; Sir William Lovelace &c, whose children or grand- 
children, when old enough, settled in the Colony. 


One of that residue of twenty-three supposed maids, “goodwife 
Fisher,” was believed to have been “drunk” as she was seen stag- 
gering along the street one night, led back home by a neighbor. 
This in September, 1626. There were two goodwives Fisher (a 
goodwife was wife of a yeoman). It probably was not Sarah, wife 
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of Edward, as she seems to have been the one mentioned in the 
land patent to William Nusom, 3 May, 1636, for 550 acres in James 
City, of which he received “50 acres for his personal adventure, 
50 acres for the personal adventure of his first wife Penelope 
Ramsey, 50 acres for his second wife, Sarah Fisher, 50 acres for 
his now wife, Elizabeth Wilson . . .”** If this is the former wife of 
Edward Fisher, then she could not have been one of the Maids 
for wives, as their headrights were denied them. As for the rest, 
Appendix II (see post page 84) contains all that is known of 
those women aside from the little found in the Muster and given 
above. In the past, much capital has been made of some half dozen 
reprieved convicts, including a couple of women, who were ordered 
by the Privy Council of England to be transported “to Virginia or 
other parts beyond the seas.” Writers unsympathetic to early Vir- 
ginia have invariably quoted that as saying merely “to Virginia.” 
India and other such places were in need of any kind of English as 
settlers for the puppet governments they set up to establish title, 
places where they had no intention to colonize and where they 
never did really colonize. Also, capital has been made of “maids 
impressed” for Virginia. A clerk in the sealer’s office did kidnap 
daughters of “rich yeomen,” but with the usual kidnap purpose 
of collecting blackmail by the threat of deporting the daughters 
to Virginia. This was soon stopped by the authorities and the cul- 
prit made to suffer a severe penalty. 


Probably because the terms “Planters,” “inhabitants” and “the 
people there,” were used occasionally in referring to the men for 
whom the maids were destined, some persons have thought that 
through dearth of marriageable women, planters or colonists of 
all types were dependent upon having potential wives shipped to 
them. Nothing could be further from the fact. One of the most 
astonishing things about those early colonists, including their wives, 
was the amount of traveling back and forth they accomplished in 
those tiny cockleshells of boats. The Muster, taken at face value, 
gives a false idea of the real population of Virginia at that time, 
in that many prominent colonists with their families were in Eng- 
land then and it was not known in Virginia whether or not they 
would return. This was the time, when there was tense excitement 
over the King’s announced intention of changing the general gov- 
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ernment of the Company. Besides, for the most part, planters took 
their own tobacco abroad to market it to the best advantage, that is, 
to get it through the customs quickly, &c. Some of the most promi- 
nent had only recently returned from England, among them, Abra- 
ham Peirsey, Captain Roger Smyth, Captain John Martin, Captain 
Samuel Mathews and others. Of those not in the Muster who had 
lived in Virginia and who returned later, to name only a few, were 
Captain John West, brother of Lord Delaware and later Governor 
of the Colony; William Clayborne, for many years Secretary of 
the Colony; Captain Francis Eppes, Sergeant John Harris, Jus- 
tinian Cooper and wife, Anna, widow of Ensign James Harrison, 
Benjamin Harrison, Robert Evelyn, Henry Fleet, William Perry, 
George Pace and John Woodlief. 

Intensive search of public records and of all that can be found 
in private contemporary collections, concerning “the maids,” brought 
to light nothing except what is covered in this monograph. A story 
so drab, so lacking in historical importance in its results—a venture 
that fizzled to practically nothing—that one wonders why this 
handful of women who made no recognizable impression upon the 
Colony, has been exploited to the almost utter neglect of those 
who elicited the tribute by the first Constitutional Convention ever 
held in America, that “in a new plantation it is not known which 
be the most necessary man or woman”; and whose descendants 
drew forth the encomium at the time of the Revolution, that in 
Virginia, “one meets with the Descendants of the Oldest Families 
in the American Dominion still possessed of the dignity and conse- 
quence enjoyed by their ancestors.” 

Even that hardshelled bachelor and New England propagandist, 
Captain John Sinith, at the very time those maids were being trans- 
ported to Virginia, in his “New England Trials,” by way of en- 
couraging colonization in New England, minimized the hardships 
of ocean travel by pointing out the extent of travel to Virginia, 
adding, “as for danger, you see our Ladies and Gentlewomen 
account it nothing now to go thither.”™ 

We have already taken note of Mary Conway Tracy and daugh- 
ter, and their kinswoman, Frances Greville, who sailed with Cap- 
tain William Tracy, Esq. in September, 1620, nearly a year before 
the Marmaduke, Warwick and Tiger sailed with the last of the 
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Maids. And shortly after those three ships left for Virginia Mrs. 
Thomas Newce sailed with her husband to share—and did share, 
his hardships. She was Alice Seymour, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Seymour and granddaughter of Lord Thomas Berkeley. She 
brought with her, a present from Lady Sandys to Lady Yeardley.® 

Margaret Sandys, niece of Sir Edward Sandys, and wife of the 
Governor, Sir Francis Wyatt, came over in the Abigail in 1621. 
Her coming inspired a poem of which we quote a verse. 

“The wife unto our Governor did safely arrive 

With many gallants following her whom God preserve alive.”™ 

That same tribute by John Smith was true from the first. We 
have already mentioned, as the prototype of American woman- 
hood—‘“the first gentlewoman and first woman servant to arrive 
in this Colony,” Mrs, Thomas Forest and her maid, Anne Burras, 
who came in 1608. The next year, in the “Third Supply,” came 
“divers gentlemen of good means and great parentage,” some with 
their families; and some of the wives of men who had preceded 
their wives. Thomasine Causey, was one of these last. Among those 
who brought their wives in 1609 were the Reverend Richard 
Bucke, John Rolfe, Captain George Yeardley and his Lieutenant, 
later Captain, William Pierce. The wives of these last two had to 
come in other ships partly because of the scarcity of suitable room 
for women on those old trading vessels, and partly because the two 
officers had to be quartered with their men. So Temperance Flower- 
dew, Mrs. Yeardley, came in the Falcon, the “Rare-Admiral” 
(Rear-Admiral) of the fleet (See Appendix III, post page 85), 
under the care of Captain John Martin; and Mrs. Joane Pierce 
and her daughter Joane, came in the Blessing.” Little Joane became 
the third wife of John Rolfe; and she in turn, married secondly, 
Captain Roger Smythe. Space does not permit enumeration of all 
that the few extant records reveal of the high type of colonists 
that came during the foundation period. That all types came—yes ; 
just as it “takes all kinds to make a world.” 


552 Lives of the Berkeleys, p. 238, by John Smyth of Nibley. 
5% Wm. & Mary Quarterly (1st Series) Vol. XV, pp. 39-40. 
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APPENDIX II 


Items found in the Minutes of the Council and General Court 
of Colonial Virginia that have not already been mentioned in the 
text and the footnotes are given herewith. The numbers in paren- 
theses refer to the pages in the Minutes: 

Henry Coltman—a witness on 26 February, 1626/7 (141). 

George Fryer—to be paid certain damages (46) ; sells lumber to 
William Harwood (50) ; order against (101) ; sued for tobacco 
(158) ; personal effects left to by nuncupative will of a neigh- 
bor (179). 

Isabel Bridgwater—witness as to disorderly conduct of Thomas 
Jones along with other witnesses, 24 August, 1626 (108). 

Richard Bridgwater—along with others, agrees to “live and dwell 
in those houses in which they now are, and that they have as 
much ground as they can use, paying for the same, each of them 
one capon or two pullets quarterly unto the Governor,” 11th 
December 1626 (126) ; but on 9 January, 1626/7, Richard and 
“ye rest of the Inhabitants of Pasbehayes, wherein they complain 
exceedingly concerning the barreness of the ground whereon they 
plant, the badness of their utterly decayed house [sic] & and of 
their small strength & ability to hold & defend the place, the 
Court Condiscended and given leave unto them as being freemen 
to remove from ye said land of Pasbehayes and leave That place 
void” (129). 

Mrs. Susan Hall and Mr. William Clayborne—proved the will of 
Sir George Yeardley, 5 February, 1627/8, (161). The John 
Haule who was charged with unlawfully killing a hog on the 
“Saboth,” was not Susan’s husband, as Haule’s wife was named 
Bridget. 

Alice Long—witness 8 April, 1629 (195). 

Edward Fisher—served on Richard Stephen’s yacht about Christ- 
mas, 1624; (90). Sarah—a witness (93). 

Thomas Gates—depo. 10, October, aged 40 (22) ; in dispute with 
Captain John Martin 4 December, 1626 (125-6); “goodwife 
gates’”—a witness (112) ; Thomas—fined for disorderly conduct 
8 January, 1626/7 (128). 

Thomas Sully—witness (27); sells land (45); fined for going 
hunting on the “Saboth” day (33). 

Nicholas Bailey—bought his “freedom,” 3 January, 1624/5, part 
of the payment therefor still due on this date. (39). 

Robert Fisher—was paid 90 pounds tobacco for five weeks work 
on the house of “Kpochankeno” (Opechancano, the Indian re- 
sponsible for the massacre), December 13, 1624 (36). 

Richard Taylor—resented Governor Yeardley’s proclamation re- 
garding merchandise, “swore many violent oathes and said we 
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are ffreemen as ffree as Sr George Yardley himself” (113) ; 
served on Jury, last mention of, 24 January, 1628/9 (184). 
Taylor, as a veteran of the Spanish War, evidently like others 
in that war who went to Virginia deeply resented taking orders 
from Yeardley as Governor who was only a child at the time of 
the war. 


APPENDIX III 


With our battle front of today encircling the Globe, it is inter- 
esting to compare it with this Nation’s first “front-line” as an 
English-speaking people. Scant three centuries and one generation 
ago, April 26th, 1607, to be exact, the vanguard of one hundred 
“officers and other souldiers” made their landfall at Cape Henry, 
Virginia, where they “discovered a little way.” 

Two notable war correspondents and historians were of that ex- 
pedition. One of them, Captain George Percy, wrote a graphic 
account of how the other “ace reporter” became the first casualty 
of the “new nation planted upon the Main of America”: 


“At night when we were going aboard there came the 
Savages creeping upon all fours, from the Hills like 
Beares, with their Bowes in their mouthes, charged us 
very desperately in the faces, hurt Captain Gabrill Archer 
in both his hands, and a sayler in two places very danger- 
ous.” (Brown Genesis of the United States, page 156). 


It is Archer’s “Letter” dated “last of August, 1609,” that gives 
us the fullest, although heavily censored, account of the emigration 
in 1609 of five or “sixe”’ hundred colonists to Virginia including 
the first group of our founder families. ee fragments of Percy’s 
“Discourse” covering the entire voyage and first settlement of 1607 ; 
and Archer’s “Letter” doing the same for that of 1609, have been 
permitted to come down to us, due to the unwarranted censorship 
by Purchas and Captain John Smith, into whose hands the originals 
fell upon the death of Rev. Richard Hakluyt to whom they had 
been entrusted. ) 

The convoy of nine vessels that left Falmouth, England, on 
June 8th, 1609, consisted of 
“The Sea Adventure, Admirall, wherein was Sir Thomas Gates, 

Sir George Somers, and Captaine Newport: 

“The Diamond, Vice-Admirall, wherein was Captaine Ratcliffe and 

Captaine King: 

“The Falcon, Rare-Admirall, [Rear-Admiral] in which was Cap- 
taine Martin and Master Nelson: 

“The Blessing, wherein I and Captaine Adams went: 

“The Unitie, wherein Captaine Wood and Master Pett were: 

“The Lion wherein Captaine Webb remained : 
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“And the Swallow of Sir George Somers, in which Captaine Moon 
and Master [Matthew] Somers went: 

“In the Catch went one Matthew Finch Master: 

“And the Boat of Sir George Somers called the Virginia, which 
was built in the North Colony [at Sagadahock, present Casco, 
Maine] went one Captain Davies and Master Davies.” 

(Ibid p. 328-329) 
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BENJAMIN BATES 
By Epwarp L. Ryan 


Benjamin Bates, by all the available accounts and records, was 
a Virginian of extraordinary attainments, and spent a life of un- 
usual worth and influence. He was the son of Benjamin and Han- 
nah Bates, and a grandson of Fleming Bates (born 1710) and 
his wife Sarah Jordan. The will of Fleming Bates was probated 
in York County in 1784. Benjamin Bates was born on December 
10, 1769 and died in Hanover County December 14, 1812, an 
esteemed and exalted character. The place of his burial is unknown, 
but was probably on one of his farms in Hanover County. 


Not only his burial place, but the site of his celebrated school 
cannot accurately be located. But both places may be rescued from 
oblivion as the history of his life becomes a matter of research. The 
one who finds his last resting place may feel some of the joys of 
Cicero at the finding of the grave of Archimedes, in ancient Syra- 
cuse, which after a period of over three hundred years was dis- 
covered by the sphere and cylinder wrought upon the column over 
his tomb. 

Benjamin Bates is best known by the school which he founded, 
but strange to relate, of the many pupils entrusted to his care, the 
names of only two are known at this late day. One was John Ambler, 
who attended after the Revolution, and the other Robert Jordan, of 
Suffolk, Virginia, who was a student there in 1806. 

This family of Bates seems to be prolific of mathematicians and 
engineers. Benjamin Bates is said to have been the surveyor of 
Hanover County for many years. His son, Micajah Bates, was the 
City Engineer of Richmond, to be followed by two sons, in the 
persons of Samuel Edward Bates and Frank T. Bates, Sr., as 
assistant City Engineers. 

In addition to his conduct of the Bates School, as surveyor and 
as a public-spirited citizen, Benjamin Bates’ fame was established 
by his calculations for several of the issues, certainly those of 1804, 
1805, 1806 and 1812, of the Virginia Almanack, which (after hav- 
ing been published in Williamsburg as early as 1741) was published 
in Richmond from about the year 1784 to the year 1825, to be 
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supplanted by the almanack of John Warrock first published in the 
year 1818 and continuing to the present time. According to the 
calculations of Benjamin Bates, the sunrise of August 25th, 1806, 
was at 5 h. 27 min. On August 25th, 1942 the sun rose, according 
to the Warrock Almanack, 5 h. 33 min.; a difference of only six 
minutes in about 140 years. 

As publishers of the old Virginia Almanack we find the familiar 
names of several early Richmond printers, notably Thomas Nichol- 
son, Samuel Pleasants, Thomas Ritchie, Cook & Grantland, while 
the last number, that for the year 1825, was printed by Collins & 
Co., “near Market Bridge.” This bridge was over Bacon’s Quarter 
Branch as it crossed Main Street, under the present site of the 
Main Street Station, between 16th and 17th Streets. The many 
numbers of this old almanack, found in the Virginia State Library 
and the Virginia Historical Society, show the crudeness of the 
printing and presswork of early days. The paper on which it was 
printed was “poor indeed ;” however, with careful treatment by 
modern means for preserving such treasures, these almanacks may 
last another century. The Virginia Almanack was especially valu- 
able for the lists of the Virginia legislatures of its day and time, and 
of the members of the Executive Councils, an old institution abol- 
ished by the Convention of 1850. 

Benjamin Bates was a Quaker, his family for several generations 
having been members of this most worthy sect. It is with pride that 
Richmond points to the descendants of these people, pious and re- 
spected at all times, except that in days of war (for they were from 
their beginnings “conscientious objectors”) they were often the 
object of persecution and prejudice from the belligerents, both 
defensive and offensive. 

The folowing is from an old newspaper clipping : 


“Benjamin Bates was a very intelligent gentleman, 
who, in the plain garb of the Quaker, and with modest, 
retiring manner, reflected the finest intellectual attain- 
ments, true refinement and courtesy. He resided on the 
road leading from Richmond to Louisa Court House, in 
Hanover County, about twenty-five miles from the city. 
His school for boys was well known, and he trained 
students belonging to prominent families, who became dis- 
tinguished men.” 

In the Virginia Gazette, of Thursday, December 19th, 1812, 


appeared this notice of Mr. Bates’ death: 
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“Died on Saturday last, Mr. Benjamin Bates, of Han- 
over County, a man not less distinguished for the powers 
of his mind than for the modesty with which he displayed 
them. He was a poet as well as a mathematician, uniting 
the flowers of the muse with the driest disquisitions of 
philosophy. His name has served to stamp a value upon the 
Virginia Almanack for several years past.” 

The Quakers had a place of worship in Hanover County called 
“Cedar Creek Meeting House” located between the South Anna 
River and Cedar Creek, a building of brick construction, attached 
to which was a cemetery, nearer to the South Anna River. The 
neighborhood seems to have been made up largely of Quaker fami- 
lies among which appear the honored names of Bates, Crenshaws, 
and many others of that faith. Certainly the large and substantial 
membership of the Cedar Creek Meeting is attested to by the well 
constructed brick Meeting House with its school and cemetery.* 


The history of the Bates family with its connections is a fasci- 
nating study. Members of the family migrated from York County 
to Hanover, and then up the river to Fluvanna, thence moving west 
to the newer settlements along the Mississippi River. Among the 
very prominent members of this family were Frederick Bates, who 
was appointed by President Jefferson as the first judge in the 
Michigan Territory, and who was later the Governor of Missouri 
in 1824; and Edward Bates, the Attorney-General of the United 
States in President Lincoln’s cabinet from 1861 to 1864. Others 
were prominent in offices in the gift of their neighbors and served 
worthily in the development of their communities. 

The interest in the history of this family is of such nature that 
the Virginia Historical Society invites the contribution of informa- 
tion and original letters and other documents relating to it; that 
a file may be formed within the Society’s manuscript collections 
to be called “The Bates Collection.” 

The descent of this family, from its first member in Virginia, 
is as follows :? 

1. John Bates, the emigrant, was born in 1598, and in 1624 was 
of the company of Abraham Piercy, at “Piercy’s Hundred.” His 


1See William and Mary Quarterly, Second Series, Vol. 19, pase 293, for an 
account of “Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting and its Meeting Ho 
Douglas Summers Brown. 


?Harrison, The Harrison’s of Skimino, pages 29-31. 
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will was proved in York County in 1666, and he names his wife, 
Elizabeth, and his sons George and John. 

2. George Bates, son of the emigrant, was born in 1625, was 
seated at “Skimino,” in York County. He died in 1677. 

3. John Bates, the son of George Bates, was born in 1655, and 
died in 1719. 

4. John Bates, the son of the above, was born in 1685, married 
Susannah Fleming, and died in 1723. 

5. Fleming Bates, son of John Betes, next above, was born in 
1710, married Sarah Jordan, and died in 1784. Will in York 
County. 

6. Benjamin Bates, son of Fleming Bates, was born April 14th, 
1739, married Hannah ................ on January Ist, 1760. 

7. Benjamin Bates (the subject of this account) was born De- 
cember 10th, 1769, married Tacy Crew, on December 16th, 1793, 
and died December, 1812. 
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MRS. MARGARET WANDLESS 
VENTURES TO VIRGINIA 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER 
Edited by Mrs. RrBEcca JOHNSTON 


Between the lines of many apparently unimportant letters there 
is sometimes hidden much of interest. A careful reading of the 
following letter which concerns engaging the services of a poor 
woman in some domestic capacity, shows the social condition of 
the poor in England at this period (1772) and the opportunities 
for freedom and advancement in the new world. The Adams Pa- 
pers from which this letter is taken are invaluable to students in- 
terested in the social and economic conditions existing between 
this country and England. 


Dr Sir* 

I have maid bould to write you a line that I arived hear on friday 
last In good health and acording to your Request went down to 
Earsdon & sent for Margtt Wandless? who had been making In- 
quirey off me to know when I was Expected home She is Deter- 
mined to come at all events & hir Childring as soune as She gett 
them clear of theire Mass” she Desireth the favor of you to be so 
good as to Order them Gentlemen that she is to wate on to Suppley 
hir with a littlke money when she Ariveth In London to gett her 
Childring some Secondhand Cloths In the Rag fare* to make them 
apeare a little deasent at theire Landing at Virginea I my Self shall 
take all the Paines to gett them shipt of to London she beges that 
I may and is to come to Shieles to me so you may depend of me 
nothing shall be awanting. She is very well & gives her Humble 
serves to you 

D’ Sir I Remaine your Most 


Obediend & Humble Serv‘. 
Rich*. Hylton* 
Date S° Shield® 


the 21“ July 1772 
Marg* Dissireth a line from you if you please you may Direct yours 
to me. S° Shields Durham 


(Reverse) To Mr. Adams, In 
Surrey Streat No. 7 
In the Strand 
London 
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NOTES 


1Thomas Adams to whom the letter is addressed came of an old Essex 
County, England, family and was the son of Ebenezer Adams who came to 
Virginia and settled in New Kent County prior to 1714. Ebenezer married 
about 1718, Tabitha, the daughter of Richard Cocke, the Younger of “Bremo” 
and Anne Bowler his wife. Their second son, Thomas of the text, was born in 
New Kent in 1730 and died in Augusta County, Virginia, where his will was 
recorded October 22, 1788. He was clerk of Henrico County and a Vestry- 
man of Henrico Parish, 1757-1764, but was not present at a meeting after 
1761. He went to England in 1762 and seems not to have returned to Virginia 
until 1774. His only brother Richard Adams (1726-1800) represented New 
Kent and Henrico counties as a Burgess, and is said to have been the 
largest land owner in Richmond and the adjacent country, and his home 
on Church Hill still stands and is now occupied by the Sisters of the Con- 
vent of Monte Maria. In 1763 he sent to his brother Thomas then in London, 
a power of attorney describing himself as “son and heir of Ebenezer Adams, 
dec’d.” and it may have been family matters which first took Thomas to 
England, but his correspondence, as the Adams Papers show, sheds much 
light on the state of trade between England and Virginia in the troubled 
period prior to the Revolution. Thomas married Elizabeth Fauntleroy, the 
widow of his cousin Bowler Cocke, Jr. but there was no issue from this 
union. After his removal to Augusta County where the wander-lust of 
“Westward Ho” had doubtless lured him, he represented that county in the 
State Senate, 1783-1786. His will, written in 1785, bequeaths to “Ralph Wan- 
less lands whereon Ralph now lives and to support his mother while she lives.” 
(Adams Papers; William & Mary Quarterly, V. 159; Virginia Magazine, 
XXII, 379; XXIII, 52; Register General Assembly; Chalkley’s Auguste 
County Abstracts, III, 182.) 


2 Margaret Wanless (Wandless) seems to have been a capable and far- 
seeing woman. Left a widow with four children and seeing no future for 
them in England she determined to go to the new world and give them a 
chance to make something of their lives. Knowing how much first impres- 
sions mean she asked “them gentlemen that she is to wate on” to supply 
her with money to get her children some second hand clothes at the 
Fair. Evidently her purchases were a success, for although we lose 
track of the Wanless family for a few years, we find them in 1785 named 
in the will of one of her benefactors who leaves land to one of the sons for 
the support of his mother, Margaret Wanless. The fortunes of the family 
continued to rise. After the death of Thomas Adams, Margaret married 
John Carlyle and her will written in 1807 names her children Ralph and 
Stephen Wanless, Margaret Clayton and Mary Armstrong. In 1788 both 
sons married: and in 1789 Stephen purchased a plantation on Stuart 
Creek in that part of Augusta which in 1791 became Bath County. On 
August 7, 1832, Ralph Wanless makes his Revolutionary Declaration stating 
that he was 75 years of age; was born in England; was drafted and served 
under Capt. McCoy; served as Spy at Clover Licks, then in Augusta, now 
Pocahontas, under Capt. George Poage; again was drafted under Capt. 
Buchanan and Col. Hugart. If space and time permitted one would like to 
follow the lives of these children who as soon as their mother could “get 
them clear of their masters,” came to Virginia and became good and loyal 
citizens. (Chalkley’s Augusta County Abstracts, II, 252, 498). 


3 Notwithstanding the great antiquity of Fairs their charters are compara- 
tively modern. One of the first, if not the first charter, was given by Henry 
I in 1133 to Bartholomew Fair at Smithfield and was held continuously at 
that place until 1855 when it was removed to Caledonia Road, a mile from 
King’s Cross in the northern section of London. The Fair occupies about 
fifty acres of ground, and markets for the sale of cattle and sheep are held 
on Mondays and Thursdays, but the big day is Friday when from ten to four, 
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a “Pedlar’s Market” or “Rag Fair” is held and all kinds of second hand 
wares are offered for sale. This Fair attracts bargain hunters from every 
walk of society—some wanting the barest necessities and others, “antique 
hounds” hoping to find something to add to their collections, or to sell at 
an advanced price. The Fair is laid out in lanes or aisles lined on both sides 
with stalls of which there are about 1300, and there are thousands of visitors. 
It is doubtful whether anywhere this side of the Far East such compelling 
salesmanship exists, unless perhaps in the Old Bowery and Vesey street in 
New York. There are several other Rag Fairs scattered about in this huge 
city but none approach in size or popularity the Fair at Caledonia, or as it is 
sometimes called “The Thieves Market.” H. V. Morton in his delightful’ book 
London gives amusing accounts of these Fairs and the adventures of strangers 
who are brave enough to visit them. (English Britannia, VIII, 847; Muir- 
head’s Guide to London, 190). 


4No one bearing the name Hylton could live in South Shields and not 
belong in some way to the age-old family of the Hyltons of Durham. In 
many of the churches both in Durham and Northumberland are numerous 
tombs and tablets recording the glories of this old family. They were staunch 
Royalists and it is recorded that in 1642 one Baron John Hylton lay at 
Harthpool with his Regiment while the place was in the possession of the 
Royalists during the Civil Wars, and asked that “Yarum Bridge be drowne 
every night which will conduce very much to the Countrey’s Safety.” It was 
evidently through Richard Hylton of the letter that Thomas Adams and his 
friends secured the services of Margaret Wanless. (Robert Cartees’ History 
of Durham, ITI, 103). 


5South Shields in Durham, England, is a mining and ship-building town 
on the Tyne, not far from Newcastle and also near the beautiful Durham 
Cathedral. The river Tyne divides the town into North and South Shields 
the two sections being connected by a ferry. 


The original of this letter in the Virginia Historical Society Man- 
uscript Collections came to the Society many years ago in a collection 
of Adams and Massie papers. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


EPPES. On page 251 of Francis Epes, His Ancestors and Descendants, it 
is erroneously stated that Francis A. Eppes, son of Robertson Eppes, died 
without issue. The author regrets this error and requests readers to insert 
the following statement in their copies of the book: 

Francis Alexander Eppes married, 1870-1, Elizabeth Walton Thrift. 
Issue: 
. Margaret Eppes (1872-1932) m. Rev. Charles E. Johnson. 
. Lois Ellen Eppes (d. 21 Oct. 1941) m. Robert C. Thompson. 
. Sarah Eppes (b. Jan. 1879) m., 24 Jan. 1906, George W. Dunn. 
. Mary Elizabeth Eppes (twin of Sarah) m. John W. Thompson. 
Hamlin Eppes m. Ist, Ruth Wells; 2nd, Ruth Thrift. 
Lelia Eppes m. Ist, J. F. Johnson; 2nd, W. B. Baird. 
. Francis Eppes (d. 1 Mar. 1942) m. Grace Little. 
. Benjamin Peebles Eppes m. Cora Andrews. 
(Mrs.) Eva Turner Clark 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California 


BEVERLEY. Please send any information relative to, or the address of any 
of the descendants of the following persons, to John McGill, 1523 22nd St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., who is preparing to print a family tree of “The 
Beverleys of Virginia”. 

Eglantine Beverley who married Robert Beverley Randolph in 1834. 

Ann Byrd Corbin who married Dr. Wm. H. Shields in 1831, one of whose 
daughters, Lelia Ann, married Ist, Robt. E. Wynn, and 2nd, Lieut. Wm. 
Randolph Fleming, C. S. A. 

Roberta Beverley, Georgetown, D. C., who married Bernard Lightfoot of 
Port Royal, Va., about 1825. 

Robert Beverley Clarke who married Sophia Duckett Price, and whose 
daughter, Roberta married Philip A. Minis. 

Theodorick Randolph who married a Miss Bland about 1830. 

Ann Tayloe Beverley who married Ist, Benjamin Farrar, and 2nd, Carter 
Randolph, son of Brett Randolph, in 1826. 

Jane Byrd Beverley who married Thos. Robertson and died in 1854, and her 
sister Harriet Beverley who married John Rittenhouse. 

Eleanor Beverley who married Francis Gildart. She was the daughter of 
Carter Beverley who married Jane Wormeley. 

Maria Beverley Randolph, born in 1794, who married Philip Duval. 

Can you tell me how to get in touch with Lucien Beverley Howry (or any 
of his descendants), who gave some notes to this magazine in 1921 from 
Washington. 

Any information in regard to the descendants of the above will be much 
appreciated. 
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CHISHOLM,—_LONG,—BOND. Richard Chisholm, b. ca. 1747, prob. in 
Va. d. Nov. 1802 in Green Co., Ky., having gone there after the Revolution 
from Culpepper Co., Va., where he had mar. Nancy Ann Long b. ca. 1750, who 
d. in Green Co., Ky., after 1805 and before Dec. 28, 1808. Was Richard 
Chisholm a Revolutionary soldier? Is aught known of his ancestry? Think 
his wife Nancy Ann Long was daughter of Bromfield Long, Jr., b. ca. 1718 
Essex Co., Va., who d. in Culpepper Co., Va., ca. July, 1778. It was in Cul- 
pepper Co., Nancy Ann Long mar. Richard Chisholm. Bromfield Long, Jr., 
mar. ca. 1747 Elizabeth Bond, b. Spotsylvania Co., Va., ca. 1728 and she d. 
in Culpepper Co., ca. 1751. Elizabeth Bond Long was the daughter it is said 
of John Bond, b. ca. 1700 who d. in Culpepper Co., 1759, and who had married 
in Spotsylvania Co., Mary (?), who d. Culpepper Co., after 1780. Who was 
she? Her husband is said to have been the son of Robert Bond, who d. in 
Spotsylvania Co., between Jan. and July 1725. Want all available data on this 
Bond family ; when they came to Virginia, positions held, etc. 

Bromfield Long, Jr., was the son of Bromfield Long Sr., b. Old Rappa- 
hannock Co., later Essex Co., ca. 1690, d. Spotsylvania Co., after 1756 who 
had mar. Mary, (?), whose maiden name and parentage we want, suspecting 
a Bromfield marriage there. 

Short. My great, great grandfather was John Short, b. Feb. 15, 1756, prob. 
in Tigart Valley, in the Shenandoah country, d. in Lawrence Co., Ind., May 
15, 1836. He was the son of Thomas Short and had sisters Sarah, Talika and 
Mellie, but so far as I know no brothers. Want data on this Short family and 
name and parentage of his mother. John Short mar. Jan. 20, 1780 Mary 
Hansford. What is her Hansford line of descent? 

Mrs. George Messick Selby 
Encanto, San Diego Co., California 


CORRECTION—Lewis, Gilbert Burnet—In the index in the October 1942 
issue of the Magazine “Burnet” is spelled Burnett. This should be Burnet. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lee’s LizeuTENANTsS. A Study in Command. Volume One. Manassas to Mal- 
vern Hill. By Douglas Southall Freeman. New York. Charles Scribners’ 
Sons. 1942. 739 pp. $5. 


Doctor Douglas S. Freeman has become the leading American military 
historian, which is singular seeing that he has had no military experience 
whatever. This goes to show that soldiers are born, not made. In his new 
volume he tells the story of the Confederate war in the East through 
the battle of Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. In fact, a good title for the book 
would be, The Army of Northern Virginia. The author assumes that all the 
Confederate generals in the East were Lee’s lieutenants, which, in the case of 
Beauregard and Johnston, was only technically true. With Lee as the sun and 
the subordinates as the planets, he recounts the events of the war with gripping 
interest. The method he adopts, that of interjecting in the general narrative 
the life history of each general as he comes upon the scene, would be unfor- 
tunate in a writer of less skill, but Dr. Freeman manages this most difficult 
métier successfully. 

It follows that the drama of the war takes on a new and personal interest 
lacking in most narratives. Johnston, Beauregard, Jackson, Longstreet, Ewell, 
A. P. Hill, D. H. Hill and others strut their hour on the stage and then are 
heard no more, or heard still more, as the case may be. The First Manassas 
(Bull Run) ) and Seven Pines, with which Lee had little or nothing to do, are 
described. Jackson’s Valley Campaign, which was the result of Lee’s strategy 
and upon which the Seven Days’ Battles depended, is told in full. Jackson's 
characteristics are brought out, much like Miss Mary Johnston’s account in 
The Long Roll. 

The reader is amazed at the exhaustive character of the work. Apparently 
no source of the least importance has been overlooked. Dr. Freeman’s phe- 
nomenal capacity for work is well known, but in this volume he has outdone 
himself. Since the story is told in such detail, it seems probable that three more 
volumes will be necessary to complete the undertaking. Another volume will 
be required for 1862 and a volume each for 1863 and 1864. 

The details are given with wonderful precision and accuracy. The style is 
both excellent and readable. The book will be of value to all students of the 
War between the States and to future historians, few of whom will ever 
traverse the vast field covered by the author. The work is a great and lasting 
contribution to American military history. 

The facts themselves could not be better put. Interpretation of the facts 
introduces the question of opinion. Here some may not entirely agree with 
Dr. Freeman. Confederate historians generally, and General Alexander more 

rticularly, have tended to blame Jackson for the failure to destroy 

cClellan’s army in the Seven Days in 1862. To this view the author tends, 
though with evident intention to be fair to Jackson. 


Let us consider the case a moment. Jackson, just down from the Shenandoah 
Valley and as ignorant of the country as of central Africa, was given the 
hardest task in a series of intricate combinations by which Lee hoped to 
annihilate McClellan. Jackson, having poor guides and marching on wretched 
roads, with streams in flood to cross, did not do all that was expected of him, 
or, rather, all that modern historians think should have been expected of him. 

Jackson’s intervention at Glendaie (the chief subject of criticism) could 
not have insured the destruction of the Army of the Potomac, for Glendale 
was not a flank attack, as it has been pictured, but a rear guard action. Lee’s 
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only chance of destroying McClellan lay in intervening between him. and 
James River by seizing Malvern Hill and the nearby eminences, and this he 
did not do. 

Historians think that Lee’s army should have accomplished more than 
there was any reason to expect. When we consider that the Confederate army 
was made up of commands hastily thrown together, that it was badly armed 
and wretchedly fed, with generals ignorant of the country in which they were 
operating and without anything in the nature of a real staff; and when it is 
considered that the Army of the Potoimac was larger, better trained and 
infinitely better equipped and staffed and commanded by one of the most 
scientific of American generals—when these facts are taken into consideration 
the wonder is not that the Confederates failed to accomplish more but that 
they accomplished as much as they did. The Seven Days must ever remain 
the supreme monument to the valor and devotion of Southern manhood. 

The text, in general, follows the line of the author’s well-known R. E. Lee. 
The new features are the description of the First Manassas (Bull Run), Seven 
Pines (Fair Oaks) and Jackson’s Valley Campaign. Longstreet comes in for 
much praise as well as Ewell and A. P. Hill. 

H. J. ECKENRODE. 


Tue Tracic CAREER OF ComMODORE JAMES Barron, by Paul Barron Watson, 
84 pp., Coward-McCann, Inc., New York City, $1.50. 


This little book outlines the events during the first two decades of the last 
century bearing upon the life of Commodore James Barron, which resulted 
in the duel between that officer and Stephen Decatur, the youthful idol of a 
youthful nation. 

Mr. Watson’s narrative reads like a drama. James Barron and Stephen 
Decatur are the principals. William Bainbridge and John Rodgers play 
supporting roles, and a series of historical incidents unfolds before us a story 
of inevitable destiny to which the pen of Hardy could have done justice. 

The Tripolitan Wars, ending with the peace of 1805, furnish a first act in 
which all the players come upon the stage. Barron is here, one of the best 
officers of an infant Navy, according to his friend, Commodore Barry, his 
reputation already made. Here Decatur is to win fame overnight by one 
brilliant and daring act. As a result of this campaign Barron earns the enmity 
of John Rodgers. He presides over an inquiry into Bainbridge’s part in the 
campaign, and although Bainbrodge comes through the investigation without 
censure, Barron incurs his dislike also. The affair of the Chesapeake and 
Leopard provides the second act, in which Barron’s ruin is accomplished. 
Court-martialed and suspended from those duties which were his life, the 
harsh unwarranted verdict of the Court which judged him drives him into 
European exile, humiliated and impoverished. Of the five officers who consti- 
tute the Court, none are his superiors and three are his enemies—Decatur, 
Bainbridge and Rodgers. The last act opens with Barron’s return to his 
country in 1818, determined to undo the damage done him by these three men. 
Every attempt at restoration to his rank and command is balked by Decatur, 
arrogant and powerful, whose conduct to a man deserving every consideration 
at his hands is as petty as it is cruel. A correspondence begins between the 
two, from which only tragedy can result. The curtain rings down at Bladens- 
burg, with Decatur dying on the field and Barron grievously wounded. Bain- 
bridge, like Iago, is a witness of his handiwork, and Rodgers, too, is present, 
as Barron and Decatur affirm once more their early friendship. But the ca- 
reer of one has been cut short, and that of the other forever overcast. 

Though the play ended a century and more ago, and though Barron’s 
restoration to service and honor provides a bright epilogue, we cannot read 
the tale today unmoved. 
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It is to be regretted that Mr. Watson did not write more fully on his sub- 
ject. He has written accurately, and unlike Decatur’s biographers, without 
bias. But there is a wealth of material which should have found place be- 
tween the covers of this book to make it the standard work which the his- 


torian requires. 
HEATH BARRON 


BeLow THE Potomac. A Book asouT THE NEw Soutu. By Virginius 
Dabney. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York and London, 1942. 
322 pages. Price $3.00. 


The first two chapters of this important work by one of Virginia’s most 
able authors and editors cover current misconceptions of the life and culture 
in “The South that Never Was,” and the fantastic political phenomena symp- 
tomatic of dangerous underlying conditions of which Huey Long and Tal- 
madge of Georgia are extreme examples. These out of the way, the ground 
is cleared for the real ploughing in the chapters that follow. After all, the 
scrub pine of tradition, prejudice and sentiment that obscures the view is not 
a permanent growth; and although, in Mr. Dabney’s words, “It would seem 
that strong political purgation is what the South needs,” it is certain that 
time and enlightenment will take care of these legacies of ignorance. 

Time and enlightenment will ultimately dispose of certain other phenomena, 
grotesque in the modern world of scientific objectivity. Chapter IX would 
be amusing were it not so depressing: it is the story of the fundamentalist and 
bluestocking mentality persisting in such force that in 1938 it was able to 
inundate and intimidate the Virginia Assembly so completely that its Senators 
and Delegates in a panic ordered the burning of the official report of Doctors 
Waddell and Haag on the effects of the use of alcohol on the human system, 
a scientific study ordered by the Assembly and paid for by the State, already 
approved by the State Board of Education, and subsequently hailed by the 
medical profession throughout the country as one of the most trustworthy 
and practical treatises on the subject to date. Enlightenment alone can remedy 
such a condition, but the urgency of the need for such enlightenment is in 
acute conflict with the length of time involved in the process. 

That time may be counted on as a sure ally is happily evidenced in Chapter 
X wherein it is shown that the spiritual trauma left by the War Between 
the Staates are healed. 

“The South Looks Abroad” will be a revelation to many who have felt 
the need of a total appraisal of the unique position of the Southeastern States 
in the matter of foreign relations: the fundamental economic deprivation 
wrought by tariff policies, agricultural staples in relation to overseas com- 
merce, the advantages accruing to the South out of the principle involved in 
the Hull Reciprocal Trade Treaties, the intimate relations of our quarter 
of the country with the Caribbean and Latin America, and other vital ques- 
tions covered, reveal this South as an economic empire within a nation. 

The final chapter brings home how actively and practically the varied 
and acute problems of this predominantly rural civilization are being mea- 
sured and faced, both by the Federal Government and by regional agencies 
such as the Southern Policy Committee, the Citizens Fact-Finding Com- 
reg of Georgia, the Southern Governors Conference, by universities and 
the Press. 

This is a book packed with facts for study, yet written with such outright 
clarity and breadth of knowledge and understanding that it is hard to think 
that anyone interested enough to read an editorial page of a good newspaper 
would not, on opening it, be led on chapter by chapter through the cumulative 
array of facts and logical thinking. Anyone who reads the book, unless he 1s 
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steeped in prejudice, will feel that in our time there may be “forged from 
Virginia to Texas a civilization worthy of the men who have made America 
the hope of the world in this, the crisis of the centuries.” 

The real meat of the book is in Chapters III to VIII. Would that some 
of the acrid carpers in other parts of the country against Mr. Roosevelt and 
his New Deal might read and take to heart “Dixie and the New Deal.” 
“No President since the Civil War has revealed the understanding of, and 
concern for, the South’s problems that Franklin D. Roosevelt has evidenced,” 
writes Mr. Dabney. Bureaucracy, socialism, extravagance, destroying initia- 
tive, stirring the masses: these and other criticisms are leveled at “the New 
Deal Program for rebuilding the South.” “If there is a certain measure of 
justification in these objurgations, the fact remains that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has addressed itself more directly and comprehensively to the 
welfare of the South than any other part of America.” “Some of its experi- 
ments have missed fire; others have been ill-considered and half-baked. But 
the general trend has been right, on the whole, for the direction of the New 
Deal is the direction of democratic polity in other democracies—Great Britain 
and Scandinavia—strongholds of popular goverment and free institutions in 
an increasingly totalitarian world.” Why so favor the South, critics of other 
sections may ask? Because the New Deal is a socio-economic enterprise in 
leveling and leavening, and in Mr. Roosevelt’s words, “the nation’s No. 1 
economic problem” is this very South. The latter part of this chapter throws 
into highlights the economic peonage of this section to the financial empire 
of Wall Street: utilities, railroads, electric holding companies, natural gas, 
iron ore, coal, limestone owned and exploited by and for the benefit of northern 
capital and stockholders’ interests. Mr. Dabney fails to point out the direct 
connection between this situation and the relative poverty of the South which 
maintains its education at a low level relative to that of the North and Middle 
West. Nor does he relate this state of “colonialism to New York” to the 
draining of southern men of ability northward. The cry in America today is, 
| with empire in the Far East!” What of Dollar Empire in the near 

outh? 

With respect to “Barriers to the Ballot” the reviewer hesitates to express 
an opinion beyond agreeing in principle with Mr. Dabney that it would be 
better for the individual States to resolve this knotty question for themselves 
than that reformers seize the war emergency and the question of soldiers’ 
voting as an opportunity to force the issue. The same observation holds good 
for the concerted efforts of the Administration and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People (a Northern organization) wholly to 
recaste the status of Negro-White socio-economic relations throughout the 
South in the name of Freedom as a prime objective of during-the-war domestic 
strategy. 

A few years ago the reviewer was invited to participate in an extended 
seminar on Race Relations at Yale, a wisely directed and fruitful discussion. 
If that group, in so far as it turned its attention to problems in the South, 
could have used Chapters VII and VIII of Mr. Dabney’s book, “Along the 
Southern Color Line” and “The Negro and his Schooling” as texts, it would 
indeed have been immensely benefitted, for we all floundered about grievously 
one issues which are here marshalled with masterly completeness and sim- 

icity. 

Comment on Chapter VI, “In Groves of Academe,” has been reserved to 
the last, for it seems to the reviewer that more higher education offers the 
most direct road to advancement on all fronts in the campaign of progress in 
the South, of which this book as a whole, if documented, might well serve 
as a text-book. The constructive work under way in many quarters is sum- 
marized. Mr. Dabney favors large and thoroughly endowed and equipped sub- 
regional institutions, rather than the spreading thin of our relatively meager 
resources in competitive State and sectarian effort. A_vast amount of con- 
solidation, involving sacrifice of treasured tradition, State and local pride 
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and institutional ambition may be entailed: but sacrifice for the public good 
is surely a lesson which the States and the people of the Confederacy ought 
to have learned well. 

It is not the part of a reviewer to inject his own opinions too prominently 
into an appraisal of a book under review. Nevertheless it seems not inappro- 

riate to point out in closing that in the very inadequacy of wealth in the 

outh which is the obstacle to building up endowed institutions on the pat- 
tern of the great Northern universities, may become an asset—provided we 
utilize fully the shrewd acumen and ingenuity with which I believe the long- 
suffering South is peculiarly endowed by reason of the tempering of depriva- 
tion. George Washington Carver in his simple laboratory, the group of 
sociologists at Chapel Hill, the geneticists at the University of Texas, the 
Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, have clearly demon- 
strated how good minds plus vision, initiative, energy and ambition achieve 
distinction which attracts essential support. Most great Northern institutions 
are topheavy with faculty and equipment: it is well recognized that they may 
in no very distant future find themselves in the humiliating position of asking 
for government subsidy simply to keep their heads above water. The wealthiest 
of these have produced no more genius, certainly no more distinguished re- 
search, and definitely less real culture than let us say Oxford or the University 
of Paris. It is seasoned, vitally alert teachers and searchers after knowledge 
and truth, the millieu of culture, and the spirit of enterprise and research that 
the South should seek to emulate. The gargantuan endowments and material 
equipment and the super budgets involved are part of the pattern of an era 
of private wealth that is gone forever. Totally new patterns of higher edu- 
cation are destined to emerge throughout our country. The South must feel 
out its own sub-regional pattern rather than aspire to emulate the ponderous 
glories of a passing imperial economic grandeur. 


E. S. Craicoitt Hanpy 


RAPPAHANNOCK HERBALS, FoLtK-LorE AND SCIENCE OF Cures. By Frank G. 
Speck, Royal B. Hassrick, and Edmund S. Carpenter. With an Appendix by 
Philip Stein. Proceedings of The Delaware County Institute of Science, Vol. 
10, No. 1, Media, Pennsylvania. 55 pp., 50 cents. 


Professor Speck and his students at the University of Pennsylvania continue 
their studies of the communities of Indian ancestry “still existing as con- 
scious social units” in modern Virginia. The present brochure describes the 
folk medical beliefs and practices of the Rappahannock descendants living in 
the vicinity of Indian Neck in King and Queen and Essex counties. Similar 
studies are in course of preparation for the Mattaponi, Pamunkey and Chicka- 
hominy groups. 

The main part of the essay is its description of the popular botanical and 
non-botanical “curatives”, and, as the title suggests, the principal interest of 
the authors is in the former category. The herbals are identified by their com- 
mon English names, their local folk names, and by the scientific terms of bo- 
tanical classification. There are accompanying notes on the preparation and 
administration of the medicines and the ailments for which they are used. 
There are also discussions of the derivation of the popular beliefs and prac- 
tices, the attitude of the people toward their own medicines, their ideas with 
respect to the causes of ill-health, and the lack of religious (“superstitious”) 
associations in connection with the gathering, preparation and application of 
the herbals. Mrs. Speck secured from women informants interesting informa- 
tion on customs concerning pregnancy, childbirth and the care of infants. 
Mr. Stein concludes the study with a statement of the probable scientific values 
of the herbals as medicines. 
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That the Rappahannock have 84 botanical and 47 non-botanical cures for 
over 65 ailments is offered as an indication of their high degree of “medical 
awareness”. In this connection it would be interesting to know the incidence 
and kinds of ill-health among the Rappahannock group and the extent to 
which they supplement their folk medicinals with visits to the druggist and 
physician. They seem to be very efficient in putting their floral environment to 
medicinal use, for it is estimated that there are 500 herbs and plants in the 
neighborhood, 17 per cent of which are used in the popular pharmacology. Of 
their 84 herbals, 46 are listed as having known medical properties and 20 of 
them are used in modern medicine for the same purposes for which the 
Rappahannock use them. In scientific medicine, however, most of the herbs 
have been replaced by more efficient chemical derivatives. 

The authors do not suggest that the medicinals described are Indian in the 
sense of having been directly derived from an earlier aboriginalism. Before 
a theory of historic origin could be adumbrated the practises of the Rappa- 
hannock would have to be compared with those found existing among the 
other modern groups of Indian ancestry and all of these, in turn, should then 
be checked with the customs of local negroes and rural, low-income whites, 
both of whom are known to be groups familiar with the use of plants as 
medicines. Until comparative studies appear the present essay is an interesting 
study of local folk pharmacology and should serve as a valuable guide for the 
additional studies which are promised. These will be welcomed by students 
interested in the environment, local history and present customs of Virginia’s 
various ethnic groups. 

Maurice A. Moox 
The American University, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements Library.” 
Compiled by Howard H. Peckham. University of Michigan. Illustrated. 
Index. 403 pages. 

“Dinwiddie County: ‘The Country of the Apamatica’.” Compiled by the 
Workers of the Writers’ Program of the Works Projects Administration 
in the State of Virginia. Illustrated. Index. 302 pages. 

“Annual Report of the Board of Regents of The Smithsonian Institution.” 
For the Year ended June 30, 1941. Illustrated. Index. Price $2.00. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

“The Family of Captain John Mills of Medway and Sherborn, Mass., and 
Amherst, N. H.” By William Carroll Hill, Dartmouth, 1902. Printed at 
The Cabinet Press, Milford, N. H. Index. 136 pages. 

“The Valley of Virginia in the American Revolution, 1763-1789” by Freeman 
H. Hart. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Index. 223 pages. Price $3.50. 

“Numismatic Notes and Monographs No. 98.” By Edgar Erskine Hume. 
The American Numismatic Society, New York, 1942. 146 pages. 

“Historical Atlas of Westmoreland County, Virginia” by David W. Eaton. 
The Dietz Printing Co., Richmond, Va. Maps. Index. 79 pages. Price $7.50. 

“The ig Family in America, 1650-1942” compiled by Bonnelle William 
Rhamy, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Illustrated. Index. 492 pages. Price $17.50. 


“Delta Upsilon. One Hundred Years, 1834-1934.” Published by the Delta 
Upsilon Fraternity. Index. 378 pages. 

“Hodges Councill of Virginia and Descendants” by Judson Councill. J. H. 
Furst Co., Baltimore, Md. 108 pges. Price $5.00. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 


To the Members of the Virginia Historical Society: 


LapDIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


The activities of the Society for the past twelve months are herewith sub- 


mitted for your consideration. 


I 
MEMBERSHIP (as of November 30, 1942) 


Life Members 152 
Annual Sustaining Members 1 
Annual Supporting Members 4 
Annual Members: Individuals 993 
Libraries 141 1134 
Total 
Exchanges of Magazine with other historical societies, 
state libraries, departments of archives, etc 53 
Losses in Membership: Dec. 1, 1941-Nov. 30, 1942 
By death: 
Life Members 3 
Annual Members 27 
By Resignations: Annual Members 66 
By dropping delinquents after two years 34 
Total 
Gains: (for same period) 
Life Members (two of whom transferred from Annual 
to Life Membership) 4 
Annual Members 70 


Total 


Therefore our gains do not balance our losses by 56 members. 


II 
VISITORS 
Dec. 1, 1941-Nov. 30, 1942—Total 


74 


1150 


This total number of visitors represents a wide diversity of states of the 
Union in which they claimed residence; while only one registered from a 


foreign country: Colombia, South America. 


The decrease in the number of visitors this year, viz: 800 (last year we 


reported 1950 visitors) is easily traceable to “gasoline rationing” and other 
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conditions which always arise in time of war restricting travel of the general 
public in varying degrees. In this decrease of the number of visitors we are 
not alone among the libraries and historical museums of the country. All in- 
stitutions of this nature are having the same experience. 


III 
ACTIVITIES 


Though we note considerable decrease in the number of general visitors 
to the Society’s building during the past year; yet this decrease has not meant 
any abatement in demand by students of the historical and genealogical 
sources of the Society, and thus the work of aiding such students (which is 
the particular mission of the Society) has not decreased. 

Not a day passes without bringing a full measure of inquiries for historical 
and genealogical data, both by mail and by personal visits, and our staff 
has been as busily engaged in routine duties as in former years. 

Besides this work of answering inquiries made both by mail and in person, 
the staff of Lee House has been engaged, as usual, in cataloguing new acqui- 
sitions of books and manuscripts and in the closer study, rearrangement and 
recataloguing of items which have been in our collections for years past. 
By this last means we are constantly finding out more and more about the 
value of our collection as a whole and discovering the greater value of many 
individual items in the collection. 

We wish to call attention to two valuable pieces of work accomplished 
by our assistant librarian, Miss Ellen Wooldridge, during the past year in the 
midst of pressing routine duties. Miss Wooldridge has made detailed cata- 
logues of our collections of Printed Official Documents of the Colony and 
Commonwealth of Virginia and of the Walter Nelson Jones Collection of 
English County Histories. These catalogues constitute most practical guides 
for the use of students whose research carries them into these respective col- 
lections. Here are rich mines, made available for the student interested in 
this field of history. 

Another very necessary, though “extra” work, which eventually will prove 
of marked value to students of the history of the Commonwealth in this 
present age, is being carried on by our assistant secretary, with the assistance 
of Miss Lucke, of our staff. Mrs. Johnston and Miss Lucke are closely fol- 
lowing the columns of the daily press as they herald the news of events and 
deeds of valor on the war front, and making clippings of all references to 
Virginians who fall in battle, or in pursuit of their work in the Armed Forces 
of our country. You will recall that after World War I the late Dr. William 
G. Stanard, then its editor, published in our Magazine a list of the sons of 
the Commonwealth (in so far as he was able to obtain their names from con- 
temporaneous newspaper notices) who made the supreme sacrifice in that 
war. It is our intention, “when this tyranny be overpast,” to memorialize in 
our Magazine Virginia’s sons of this later day, who, having gone forth to 
battle under the Mothers’ inspiring cry—“Sic Semper Tyrannis,”—pay for 
their response with life’s precious blood. In days to come this box-file of 
simple clippings from the commercially typed page of the present will take 
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its place in “the Hall of Holy Memory” as a casket containing precious gold 
proved in the crucible of adversity; and proved true forever. 


Under our heading of Activities we could also list many other matters 
which have been of considerable value to the work of our Society during 
the past year. However, reference to four of them must suffice. By means 
of generous financial gifts made to the Society during the past year by three 
patriotic societies and one individual, we have been enabled to have certain 
maps, manuscript volumes, and a portrait restored, thus ensuring their preser- 
vation. The Society of the Sons of the Revolution in the State of Virginia, 
by its gift, enabled us to restore our Gilmer Collection of Confederate Maps 
of sections of Virginia. These maps, affording a wealth of geographical data 
of value to students of any period of Virginia as Colony and Commonwealth, 
were constructed by the Chief Engineer’s Office of the Confederate States of 
America, of which Gen. J. F. Gilmer was director. The Society of Colonial 
Wars in the State of Virginia enabled us, by a gift, to restore the letter book 
of William Byrd I (1652-1704) of “Belvidere” and of “Westover,” which 
contains also the only record now known to be in existence of the accounts, 
as auditor general of Virginia, of Thomas Stegge (Byrd’s uncle) during the 
years 1663 to 1666. A gift of The National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America in the State of Virginia enabled us to restore the title book of 
William Byrd II (1674-1744) of “Westover” which contains the titles to the 
vast landed estate in Virginia and North Carolina of that colonial magnate. 
In these titles to land appear many documents which are unique from the 
fact that the original record of them has been destroyed. The fourth work 
of restoration, that of a much damaged portrait, was accomplished by means 
of a gift from Morgan P. Robinson, recording secretary of the Society and 
member of the Executive Committee. About two years ago Mr. Robinson 
and his brother, the late J. Enders Robinson, presented to the Society an 


original portrait of their maternal grandfather, Colonel Charles Stephen . 


Morgan, (1799-1859), a charter member of our Society. This portrait had 
become much darkened by age. Then after transfer to the Society’s gallery, 
the portrait found itself in the companionship of several portraits that had 
suffered considerable damage. When finally the matter of repair of these 
damaged portraits was under discussion at a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. Robinson heard the report of an artist’s estimate for restoring 
these damaged treasures. So with the object in view of encouraging others 
to assist in the necessary work of restoration, Mr. Robinson contributed the 
amount necessary to having the portrait of Colonel Morgan completely re- 
stored. We sincerely trust that Mr. Robinson’s action may inspire others to 
give aid in the matter of restoring the portraits of several worthies now 
huddled together on the floor of our gallery awaiting an artist’s restoring 
touch before they can again adorn its wall. 


IV 
GIFTS RECEIVED BY THE SOCIETY 


Evidently members of the Society and others interested in our work of 
adding historical and genealogical works to our library; manuscript material 
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to our collection of documents; pictures to our files of photographs of por- 
traits, miniatures, houses and historic sites; and objects to our museum and 
gallery, have had us in remembrance during the past year. Maybe gifts have 
not been so numerous; but those we have received are marked by their 
quality. 

Newly issued historical and genealogical works; special publications by 
individuals, historical societies, and other institutions; and numerous maga- 
zines have come into our library during the past year. The aid given us by 
patriotic societies and an individual towards restoration of several objects 
has been related. 

Of manuscript material we have received several remarkable small col- 
lections and individual pieces. 

Of Confederate War material the following : 

From Miss Carrie Lee Campbell, of Richmond, four letters written by 
her uncle Captain (later Major) Willis J. Dance during 1861 to 1863, to 
his sister, Mrs. Virginia Epes (Dance) Campbell, mother of the donor; and 
a most interesting paper bearing the title, “A list of ladies who met at Pow- 
hatan C. H. Monday, August 19th [1861] to organize for work for the sol- 
diers in order to help the ladies of Richmond.” 

From Miss Mary D. Spotswood, of Petersburg, three letters written by 
her uncle, Colin Dunlop, a soldier of the C.S.A., from the camp before 
Atlanta, Georgia, in 1864. 

From Miss Julia G. Peyton, of Charlottesville, (among other items) the 
commissions to her father, Green Peyton, as Captain (1862) and Major 
(1863), Adjutant General’s Department, C.S.A.; a contemporary copy of 
“General Orders No. 41,” announcing to the army the series of recent Con- 
federate successes, and signed “R. E. Lee, Gen’”; and General Lee’s “Circular 
Letter of July, 1865,” announcing his desire to collect all available material 
for compiling a history of campaigns of the Army of Northern Virginia, and 
signed “R. E. Lee.” 

From Mrs. Archer Joynes Beattie, of Richmond, thirteen letters written by 
Doctor Levin S. Joynes to his sister, Virginia. These letters written from 
Richmond, the first dated May 15, 1862, the last dated Feby. 18, 1865, graph- 
ically picture various conditions in the city at the time of the writing of the 
respective letters. 

From J. B. Bordley, Newport News, Virginia, a letter written soon after 
the battle of Chancellorsville by William S. Harrison, C.S.A., and dated 
“Near Fredericksburg, May 8, 1863.” 

From J. D. Carneal, Richmond, a Richmond lawyer’s fee book, 1860 to 
1870. 

From Mrs. Roy W. Carter, Richmond, eight letters written by her father, 
Thomas J. Shaw, to his wife, and dated, Manassas, Virginia, February and 
March, 1862. 

From Mr. and Mrs. John Hill Morgan, Farmington, Connecticut, three 
holograph letters of Jefferson Davis, dated “Beauvoir,” December, 1886, 
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We have referred above to letters of the Confederate War period presented 
by Mrs. Archer Joynes Beattie and Mrs. Roy W. Carter. Each of these 
ladies has presented to the Society during the past year collections of manu- 
script material which are quite notable. Mrs. Beattie has presented letters 
and other documents which together will be known as “the Joynes Papers.” 
In addition to the thirteen letters of the Confederate War period above re- 
ferred to, this Joynes Collection includes: (1) Eleven letters written by 
Colonel Levin Joynes, of Accomack County, Virginia, to his wife, Anne 
Joynes, between Feby. 9, 1780, and Dec. 28, 1790. Several of these letters 
were written while Colonel (then Major) Joynes was a prisoner of the 
British. (2) The original roster of the officers of the 9th Virginia Regiment, 
Continental Army, January, 1777, of which Levin Joynes was at that time 
Major; and this roster is believed to be in Major Joynes’ handwriting. (3) 
A letter written by Thomas R. Joynes to his brother Levin S. Joynes, dated 
Richmond, December 27, 1811, describing the burning of the Richmond 
Theatre the preceding night. (4) Copies of letters relating to the Battle of 
the Barges November, 1782; and some notes relative to other Revolutionary 
War matters. (5) Letters and notes relative to Joynes family history. 


Mrs. Roy W. Carter has presented a collection of manuscript material (to 
be called “The Thomas J. Shaw Collection”) which includes, in addition 
to the letters of the war period before referred to, the following named items: 
(1) Four diaries kept by Thomas J. Shaw, of Orange County, Virginia, 
during the years 1856 to 1862. (2) A ledger containing records of the Philo- 
mathean Society of Winchester, Virginia, Feb. 5, 1833 (when organized) 
to Oct. 23, 1835, and a diary kept by J. Plummer Taliaferro, of Orange 
County, Mar. 17, 1838 to Nov. 24, 1839. (3) Several letters and business 
papers of varying dates. 

During this past year Mr. Preston Davie has presenter to the Society his 
collection of original Preston Papers, 1727 to 1896, containing letters, accounts, 
receipts, official documents and other papers of historical importance accu- 
mulated in the Preston family through two centuries. These papers numbering 
mat.y hundred single items are carefully filed in two steel fiiling cases (10 
drawers), and the collection is accompanied by a complete calendar of the 
papers chronologically arranged and thorougly indexed under names and 
subject. Mr. Davie has also presented us with a photofilm of a collection of 
letters and other papers pertaining to Virginia. 


OTHER GIFTS 


In addition to the valuable manuscript material which has come into our 
possession during the past year we have received several gifts of marked 
significance for the gallery of historical objects which the Society has been 
building up through the years. 


As the gift of Doctor John Stewart Bryan we have received a mourning 
ring made for and worn by Daniel Kerr Stewart, in memory of his brother 
John Stewart, of “Brook Hill.” Mr. Daniel Stewart wore this ring con- 
stantly from the time of Mr. John Stewart’s death early in 1885, until his 
own death in 1889. At the time of presenting this ring, Doctor Bryan also 
gave to us the original pen-written notices of the funerals of John and Daniel 
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Stewart, which in the days of their respective deaths were sent by the hand of 
a servant to friends in the community. 

From Miss Isabella R. Grinnan, of Norfolk, we have received the “Second 
Day wedding dress” worn by her maternal grandmother, Georgia Screven 
Bryan, on the day succeeding her marriage to Doctor Andrew Glassell Grin- 
nan in 1859. Accompanying the dress were two cards made from the original 
engraved plate of their wedding invitation. 

Countess Louise Diirckheim, Charlottesville, Virginia, has given to us 
an inlaid table once the property of General and Mrs. Robert E. Lee. 


From the estate of the late Mrs. Lucy Wortham James, of New York and 
Newport, there has come to us (by bequest of Mrs. James) the face, works 
and pendulum of a Grandfather Clock, (bearing as the maker’s name David 
Lestourgeon, London, and the date 1723) which is said to have belonged at 
one time to President James Madison. 

Miss Mary D. Spotswood, of Petersburg (in addition to the letters, re- 
ferred to above, and other interesting papers) has presented to the Society 
several most interesting mementos from her family treasures. In this col- 
lection are the gold hunting-case watch of her father, William F. Spotswood ; 
three children’s silver cups (made by Tiffany, New York) which belonged 
to Dandridge, Isabella Maitland and James Dunlop Spotswood, children of 
William F. Spotswood and his wife, Isabella Maitland Dunlop; a silver 
English fruit knife of Mrs. William F. Spotswood’s; the gold thimble of 
Elizabeth R. Spotswood, five horn teaspoons owned by William F. Spotswood, 
and the seal ring, with Dunlop Crest, worn by Colin McKenzie Dunlop, 
C.S.A., who was killed in the battle of Jonesborough, Georgia, Sept. Ist, 
1864. Accompanying Colin McKenzie Dunlop’s seal ring was his personal 
copy of The Confederate Soldiers’ Pocket Manual, edited by the Rev. Charles 
T. Quintard, chaplain in the Confederate Army, published in Charleston, 1863. 


Mrs. Philip Wallace Hiden, of Newport News, has presented a small ma- 
hogany medicine chest and a key-basket, the latter made at the State Peni- 
tentiary before the War, and once owned by Mrs. Lucy Woodson (Daniel) 
Cowherd (1808-1893) of Orange County. From Mrs. Mary Semple Ames 
Cushman, of La Jolla, California, we have received a basket made by a servant 
of John Rogers, of Caroline County, Virginia, and a woven quilt, or counter- 
pane also belonging to John Rogers and descending through the youngest 
daughter in each generation. 


Mr. Richard C. Wight, of Richmond, has given us some Iron Slag from 
Falling Creek, site of the first iron works in America; several wrought nails 
used in building the Capitol in 1785, and several other items of historic value. 


From Mrs. J. Jordan Leake we have received a small original photograph 
(tastefully and beautifully framed for exhibition) of the celebrated Judge 
Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; while Mrs. Ray S. Allen, of Atlantic City, N. J., has pre- 
sented a childhood portrait of her husband, Jessup Lightfoot Allen, son of 
the celebrated Col. William Allen, of Claremont, Surry County. 


Just before the closing of our year Miss Mary Mason Heath, of Wash- 
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ington, D. C. (daughter of Captain Roscoe Briggs Heath and maternal 
granddaughter of the Hon. John Y. Mason) presented to the Society the 
sword of her father, Roscoe B. Heath (1827-1863), C.S.A. Captain, Assistant 
Adjutant General and Chief of Staff for Gen. Joseph R. Anderson; and the 
sword of her brother, Francis Rives Heath (1857-1889), Lieutenant U.S.N,, 
both of whom died from the effects of service rendered by them in perform- 
ance of their duties. 


BOOKS 


During the past year many interesting and valuable books, both old and 
new, have been presented to our library. Mrs. Philip Wallace Hiden, of 
Newport News, ever mindful of our interest in books of any nature bearing 
American, particularly Virginia, imprints prior to the War between the States, 
or books carrying book plates or autographs of their Virginia owners, has 
sent us a number of items of this nature. 

From Mrs. Helen Henderson, of Lynchburg, we have received an ancient 
book, bearing date 1667, entitled “A Blow at the Root of the Roman Church. 
By Matthew Poole, third edition;” and Mr. A. D. Williams, of Richmond, 
has given us a copy of “The American Almanac for 1841” and a copy of the 
1799 London edition, 4 volumes of the English translation of “Travels 
through the United States of North America, the country of the Iroquois, 
and Upper Canada in the years 1795, 1796 and 1797 with the authentic ac- 
count of Lower Canada. By the Duke de la Rochefaucault Liancourt.” 


Mrs. Thomas J. Starke, of Richmond, has presented through the Stonewall 
Jackson Chapter, U.D.C., twenty-one Virginia Almanacs ranging in date 
from 1827 to 1929. 

Of great historical value, but of more recent date, we have received from 
Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston a copy of B. G. Shaw’s “John Chavis, 1763-1863. 
A Remarkable Negro who conducted a School in North Carolina for White 
Boys and Girls ;” and from the Hon. Alexander W. Weddell, Randall’s “Life 
of Jefferson,” 3 volumes ; while books and magazines have also been presented 
to our library by Miss Floyd B. Taylor, Mr. Beverley Fleet, Dr. Charles R. 
Robins, Mrs. John Dunn, Mr. David Eaton, Mr. Edwin L. Levy, Jr., Mr. 
John S. Wurtz, Mr. Howard N. Eavenson, and by many authors and pub- 
lishers of recent historical works. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Volume 50 of our Magazine, which concluded with the October number, 
has, we believe, brought out many articles of interest and value both to 
students and to persons generally interested in various aspects of Virginia 
history and genealogy. Notable contributions have been the articles of Mrs. 
Philip Wallace Hiden, “Account Book of John Offley, of London, 1619-1624 ;” 
T. Catesby Jones’ “The Merrimack and Her Big Guns;” Miss Anne Floyd 
Upshur and Ralph T. Whitelaw’s “Some New Thoughts Concerning the 
Earliest Settlements of the Eastern Shore of Virginia;” Francis Burton 
Harrison’s “Footnotes upon Some XVII Century Virginians ;” Mrs. Henry 
Lowell Cook’s “Maids for Wives ;” Miss Elizabeth H. Ryland’s “Pamunkey 
Neck: The Birth of a Virginia County;” Charles Sterling Hutcheson’s 
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“Boydton in Mecklenburg County” and William B. Hill’s “Alexander Boyd 
and his Family.” In very interesting fashion Howard N. Eavenson’s “Some 
Sidelights on Early Virginia Coal Mining” brings out items of value in 
regard to this industry in the Commonwealth. Proportionable space has been 
given to articles on genealogy, to “Notes and Queries” and Book Reviews. 

We would specially emphasize at this present time the 50th Anniversary 
of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography which will arrive in 
July, 1943. A committee has been appointed to arrange a suitable celebration 
of this anniversary and is now perfecting plans for an exhibit of Virginia 
imprints which will include all of the known publications sponsored by the 
Society through its long life, and the publication in the July, 1943 number of 
the Magazine of a bibliography of the Society’s publications and other matters 
of interest pertaining to the Society’s effort through its various publications to 
make known to Virginians the history of colony and commonwealth. 


DEATHS FROM DECEMBER, 1941 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1942 
LIFE 


Branch, Mr. Blythe W., Richmond, Virginia 
Tedcastle, Mrs. Arthur W., Milton, Massachusetts 


ANNUAL: 


Anderson, Mr. Archer, Jr., Richmond, Virginia 
Badger, Mrs. A. P., Baltimore, Maryland 

Battaile, Mr. William, Memphis, Tennessee 
Bradshaw, Mrs. Rosena, Athens, Georgia 

Dold, Dr. William Elliott, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Duff, Mrs. Frances H., Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Erwin, Mrs. William Whitehead, New York, N. Y. 
Fleming, Mrs. Thomas, Jr., Pasadena, California 
Harrison, Mr. Bernard J., Short Hills, New Jersey 
Holt, Mr. Robert O., New York, N. Y. 

Huffman, Mr. Oscar C., New Canaan, Connecticut 
Howard, Mr. Charles McHenry, Baltimore, Maryland 
Hughes, Mr. Thomas, Baltimore, Maryland 
Jennings, Mrs. Frank E., Jacksonville, Florida 
Miller, Mr. E. P., Lynchburg, Virginia 

Page, Mrs. Mann, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Peterkin, Mrs. George W., Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Pollard, Mr. H. D., Savannah, Georgia 

Prince, Mrs. Neva, Chase City, Virginia 

Read, Mr. Abram Carrington, Savannah, Georgia 
Roberson, Mr. H. C., Washington, D. C. 

Sanders, Mr. Stewart, Richmond, Virginia 

Snead, Mr. Thomas B., Richmond, Virginia 

Swink, Mr. A. O., Richmond, Virginia 

Taylor, Dr. Fielding Lewis, New York, N. Y. 
West, Mrs. H. L., Washington, D. C. 

Yeatman, Mrs. Pope, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
For the Year Ended November 30, 1942. 


RECEIPTs : 


Balance brought over from 1941 $ 51.45 
Life, Sustaining and Supporting Memberships.................. $ 550.00 
Annual Memberships 5,660.58 
Sale of Magazines 549.35 
Sale of Publications 23.85 
Income from Advertising 75.00 
Advances on articles published and research....................-- 82.72 
Gifts 98.00 
Miscellaneous income 16.10 
Advances from Endowment Fund 1,800.00 
Interest on invested funds 2,561.59 
Borrowed from State-Planters Bank & Trust Co............. 1,000.00 12,417.19 
Payment of Principal 8,250.00 


$20,718.64 


DISBURSEMENTS : 


Salaries and Wages $7,128.00 
Telephone 125.85 
Cost of printing Magazine 2,504.91 
Electricity 36.20 
General Office Expense 203.28 
Refunds 12.50 
Insurance 97.92 
General upkeep, coal, etc 283.40 
New Boiler and Furnace ‘611.47 
Ordinary Repairs 93.40 
Purchase of Records, Papers, Books, etc 76.36 
Postage (other than magazine) 41.75 
Membership Fees returned to Branch Societies 22.50 
Honorarium and Expense of Speaker. 66.00 
Interest on Note of $1000.00. 23.07 
Matured Investments returned to principal account.......... 8,250.00 
Life Members 400.00 


Total Disbursements 


$19,976.61 
Balance on Hand November 30, 1942 


742.03 
$20,718.64 


ENDOWMENT FuNpD 


Real Estate Notes and Bonds $13,500.00 
Stocks—at market value 27,500.00 

1,050.00 
In Savings Bank Account—State-Planters Bank & Trust Co........... 1,126.21 


$42,176.21 
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